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GOPHER PRAIRIE—A. D. 2000 
I 


lo Sinelair Lewis, A. L. Mencken and 
y other commentatgrs, the ‘‘culture’’ 
he American people is like the currency 
Russia and Germany—inflated and 
heap. They are especially resentful be- 
ise of their conviction that democratized 
ilture obeys, like currency, a sort of 
(iresham’s law under which ‘‘bad culture’’ 
steadily expels or stifles at birth the supe- 
orms. 
spite of the acidulous criticisms of 
ese ‘‘moderns’’ the fair-minded student 
f societies must find much for congratula- 
on in the comparative levels of culture 
hieved by the Gopher Prairies of Amer- 
Far more than half our adults are lit- 
erate. Millions of them read something 
Even more millions are culturally 
nourished in some degree by the photo- 
ma and by the innumerable pictures 
with which commercial enterprise floods 
ir bill-boards, our low-priced magazines 
| our newspapers. If, as one near-scien- 
tist put it, eighty per cent. of American 
**below the av- 
erage’’ in intelligence, then we should 
count it greatly to the credit of American 
homes, schools and printing houses that the 
demoeratie level of culture has been raised 


crown men and women are 


some twenty or twenty-five ‘‘degrees”’ 
bove a theoretical zero level. 
II 


But it is not the high or low place of the 
ulture average of the masses that most en- 
wes the ‘‘art-for-art’s sake’’ critics. It 
s the deserted higher levels. We have 

shed our political aristocracies—and 
n the process, unwittingly it is to be hoped, 
we have rendered it impossible for aristoc- 
of intellect, esthetic perception or 
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spirit to thrive. Though our Kennicotts 
and Babbitts represent good heredity and 
good opportunity, they are no less vulga- 
rians as respects culture than are the 
‘*vokels’’ of Mr. Mencken. 

In spite of our national and private 
wealth, we seem to be producing few of the 
finer things of cultural enterprise such as 
Greece, Italy, France and China gave to 
the world when prosperity permitted. 
American adults have now more leisure, 
probably, than has ever had any other peo- 
ple striving to live above the breech-clout 
economic level of the tropics. But upon 
what do they lavish it? Afternoon news- 
papers with comic strips and ‘‘gooey’’ 
stories, cheap magazines, movies, mechan- 
ical music, ‘‘joy-riding,’’ eating, and the 
shallowest of conversation. Good drama 
ean live only in a half dozen largest cities. 
An artistic and conscientious novelist 
would starve if he had no independent in- 
come. High-grade music can survive only 
if endowed. And, as for really original and 
superior painters, sculptors, musical com- 
posers, poets—‘‘it is to laugh!’’ Thus, in 
effect, our disillusioned and disi!lusioning 
crities. 

III 

The fact that not a little of this eriti- 
cism emanates from half-baked Americans, 
would-be artists and partial victims of sex- 
ual neuroses should not blind us to the 
probable validity of some of its findings. 
None of us know as yet how political, asso 
ciational and sumptuary democracy may be 
expected to affect the higher forms of eul- 
ture. We do not yet know how to appraise 
the values, in the long tale of things, and 
in terms of the greatest good for the great- 
est number, of these alleged higher forms 
of literature, graphic art, musie and the 
rest. 
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Nevertheless Americans of high social in- 
tent and constructive vision must recognize 
that as a people we are still near to fron- 
tier times and to the crude, even if substan- 
tial, values that frontier life evokes. We 
must recognize the several powerful influ- 
ences in our lives that make for self-com- 
placency. With political democracy we 
have achieved also mechanical production 

without which our present sumptuary 
democracy would be practically impossible. 
But mechanical and multiplied production 
of photographs, opera records, ‘‘best-sell- 
ers,’’ and bas-reliefs may as readily stifle 
creative genius in ‘‘fine’’ art as it stifles 
superior craftsmanship in furniture, jew- 
elry and grill-work. 

The aristocracies of the past seem to have 
fostered superior forms of culture by vir- 
tue of social forces that were inherent in 
oligarchies—emulative, religious and gov- 
erning forces no less than intellectual or 
esthetic. Egyptian building, Athenian 
drama, Roman poetry, Renaissance paint- 
ing, German music, French conversation 
and English fiction were, at their best, all 
supported by a patronage that sought 
through these things the prestige and other 
class satisfactions that conquerors and their 
heirs steadily seek. In the train of these 
the artists of the past found opportunity, 
support and especially the wine of recogni- 
tion and praise. 

But democracies, on present levels at 
least, through their political controls and 
popular demands, can give no such encour- 
agement and livelihood to the man of es- 
thetie and intellectual gifts. Can it be 
brought about that democracies shall do so 
by virtue of their educational systems? In 
a kind of blind way America is attempting 
that now. Our ‘‘eommon-school’’ educa- 
tion is assumed to provide the foundations 
of ‘‘ecommon culture’’—literacy, an intro- 
duction to simple literature, some apprecia- 
tions of music, pictures and nature. Here 
is insured general possession of a modicum 
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of ‘‘eultural knowledge’ of geography, } 
tory and science. . 

But beyond elementary schools 
**demoeratic’’ high schools and libera 
colleges—avowedly for  superio: 
only, but available to these as far as p) 
ticable without distinetion of birth or so 
position or creed. In these we are maki 
pathetic attempts to impart highe: 
of ‘‘culture.’’ Here, certainly, hard-y 
ing teachers seek to bring students i; 
with the higher things of the spirit—j 
literature, history, philosophy and scie) 
Here are found courses in the classica! 
guages, the histories of plastie art, th: 
lution of musical forms and the rhetori 
literary composition. 

The results are as yet disappointing 
Some men and a few women who have by 
through high school or college do 
manifest fine and enduring enthusiasm 
superior things—but it is difficult to aseril 
any considerable origination or reinforce 
ments of these cultural interests to th 
schools. Among the 70,000,000 adults 
America to-day there must be substantial! 
one million graduates of liberal arts « 
leges, and three million graduates of hig 
schools. Taken collectively, do they visib 
affect the cultural life of this people? D 
they markedly reflect the intellectual, es 
thetic and other superior interests wit 
which their teachers tried to inoculat 
them ? 
after good books? Could a new and rising 
poet count on substantial numbers of th 


for early recognition ? 
IV 


Rome was not built in a day, howev 
Neither can a democratic people as vast 
ours transform its frontier-settling, 
clearing, shelter-building habits in two « 


ades. The Gopher Prairies of south a! 


west represent the improvised efforts 
men under the stern necessity of laying 
substantial foundations for the pressii¢ 








Are they well-known as searchers 
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terial needs of the new civilization. 
Homes and shops, churches and schools, 
re built hastily to turn wind and rain. 
elegancies of prosperous and settled 
the refinements of taste and utilization 
ful to a long established folk, seem of 


we 


Ie 
| moment in the earlier decades of set- 
ment in a new country. 
fortunately, improvised buildings, 
ds and educational programs presently 
eld readily to new and, if the spirit is 
repared, better things. Already scores of 
er American cities have ‘‘town-plan- 
ng’ commissions at work. Everywhere 
women's clubs are keen for the better things 
‘ moral, intellectual and esthetic life. As- 
itions are many, and over half of them 
wlest and sincere, in spite of the vagaries 
hundreds of Carol Kennicotts. 
Schools and colleges may soon 
ew vision, too. If, however, they are to be 
significant forees in producing democratic 
ture they have much to discover and 
ih to learn. Heretofore they have 
argely busied themselves trying to harvest 
twentieth century culture from plantings 
f eighteenth century husks. Lately they 
ave sought new vitality through appeals 
to the ‘‘voeational motive’’—failing to re- 
member that God and mammon can not be 
served at the same time. Our state univer- 
sities and our wonderful metropolitan high 
schools have expanded and prospered— 
much as have the corn growers of 
lowa and the fruit growers of California. 
Wealth, time and opportunity have been 
theirs and from these may yet come much 
f what is here ealled democratic culture— 
but it is not coming yet. The Babbitts of 
prosperity, the stout women who throng 
ur hotels, are hardly the visible advance 
igents of the higher spiritual life. 


“atch a 


V 
Nevertheless our social possibilities are 
great in many directions—with our wealth, 
security, national homogeneity, aspirations. 
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We are developing, in some quarters at 
least, a sense of need. Have we equally a 
sense of direction? 
should we move in quest of superior demo- 
cratic culture? Have we any acceptable 
programs along with our aspirations? 


Towards what goals 


We can imagine a small group of sane 
and high-spirited men and women coming 
together for a vacation period to canvass 
possible answers to these questions. They 
ean take for granted the willing disposi- 
tions of substantial proportions of school 
and college men to do the necessary things, 


once practicable objectives are defined and 


feasible methods indicated. They know that 
not a few leaders in the press, photo-drama, 
chureh and mercantile life are sincerely 
willing to cooperate along lines that will 
not entail serious commercial loss. Archi- 
tects, road builders and social workers can 
likewise be counted on. 

For the sake of erystallizing proposals 
the conference takes as its starting point 
the desirable and practicable Gopher Prai- 
ries of three quarters of a century hence. 
Assuming that the ‘‘blood’’ of our people 
remains substantially what it is now, that 
we conserve and increase our democratic 
idealism and practices, that wealth in- 
creases as in the past, and that war is kept 
from us—what could and should Gopher 
Prairie be like in A. D. 2000? It would 
still be, probably, a live commercial center 
of a farming population—possibly a city 
of 20,000 souls. 

The conference bases its discussions on 
some carefully formulated and concretely 
illustrated definitions of ‘‘eulture.’’ As 
here used, the term covers few or none of 
the interests commonly associated with vo- 
cational pursuits. In a true democracy the 
fact that one man is by vocation a farmer, 
another a dentist, another a high school 
teacher of mathematics, another a brick- 
layer and another a grocer need have no 
distinguishing effects upon their non-voca- 
tional interests and pursuits. For it is 
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these, chiefly, that embody and reflect what 
is here called culture. For seven hours in 
the day, for six days in the week, and forty- 
eight weeks in the year, a man may mine 
coal or raise hogs, or heal the sick or keep 
the municipality ’s books—and thereby earn 
an ample livelihood and acquire the health 
and social respect that come from work well 
done. But culture is only slightly the di- 
rect cause or direct effect of vocation thus 
defined. Outside of working hours a man 
may utilize his leisure, his remaining physi- 
cal energy and his educated interests along 
any of numberless lines of gratification and 
self-development. According to native ea- 
pacities and obscure psychological predis- 
positions, as well as because of inculeated 
ideals and social contagions, he may aspire 
after superior music or debasing pugilistic 
sports. He may read from ignoble or ele- 
vated sources. He may seek the company 
of the intellectually elect or prefer the vul- 
gar crowd. 

Our conference starts with recognition 
of the increasingly constructive or ‘‘telic’’ 
attitude of Americans towards the impor- 
tant things of life. We have faith in pur- 
posed collective activity. If we wish the 
Gopher Prairies of the year 2000 to exhibit 
certain characteristics through our grand- 
children, we can well begin now to plan 
and execute towards the desired ends. Es- 
pecially shall we look to our sehools and 
colleges as the agencies wherethrough to 
accomplish these ends. Prolonged study 
and discussion might finally enable the con- 
ference to project the following as desirable 
and practicable objectives for the culture 
of the future small city. 

VI 

In the Gopher Prairie of A. D. 2000, all 
men and women have had at least twelve 
years of full-time school education. All are 
familiar with literature, and there prevails 
an easily recognized uniform standard of 
excellence in the use of English speech. 
Further study would show that all have in 


common small but significant amounts 
knowledge of data and of principles 
geography, history, natural science, socis 
science and literature. In a variety of e 


sentials of dress, manners, morals and a» 


appreciation they react very much alik 
in other words, as respects minimum essey 


tials they constitute a democratically homo. 


geneous crowd or even ‘‘herd,’’ if the eri: 
is preoccupied with these products oj 


‘ 


first few years of ‘‘common”’ schooling 

But it is not in respect to these ‘‘s; 
and sane’’ qualities of uniformity that ¢} 
fifteen thousand adults of Gopher Prai) 
are interesting. That common cultur 
for safety only. Beyond is individua 
‘*small group’’ culture. The carefu 
quirer will find that there are in Go 
Prairie a dozen men and women who sine 
high school days have been enthusiast 
devotees of the study of the Greek classics 
They have a little local club for that pw 
pose, and through journals and conve 
tions they are in touch with thousands 
other similar clubs seattered all over 
and some other nations. 

There is to be found, also, a select clu 
of amateur violin players who not o1 
play well as soloists, but frequently joi: 
orchestral rendition of splendid new 
old compositions. They play frequent); 
publie gatherings and are constantly on t! 
alert to bring to Gopher Prairie dist 
guished traveling artists. Most of thes 
cultured musicians date their starts in 
present interests from junior high-schoo 
days and elective courses in violin playing 
Only a few of them are men and wome! 
naturally high intelligence; but al! 
noteworthy because of their devotion to this 
and a few other chosen fields of culturs 

Especially significant is the “‘Japanes 
Society.’’ Here are found some three scor 


ther 


men and women who between fifteen 

twenty years of age began, in the pub! 
schools, the study of Japanese language, !!' 
erature and life as a cultural hobby or a\ 
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tion. Most of them have spent one or 
re vacations in Japan. They meet peri- 
dieally to reinforee each others’ interests, 
to entertain travelers, and to promote 
ighout the population of Gopher Prai- 
rie fuller understanding of things Japa- 
nese. By this time this society and some 
‘wo thousand others have enabled Amer- 
ans to understand and appreciate Japan 
nearly half as well as Japan understands 
| appreciates America. 

Then there is the ‘‘Modern Poetry Ly- 
eum.’’ Here foregather on occasion sev- 
eral hundred eultured men and women de- 
voted to the study of poetry in the making. 
Most of the members are also interested 
readers of old and established verse, but 
the purpose of the organization is to create 

friendly world for the poets to be. They 
recall with chagrin how their forefathers 
turned indifferent and even contemptuous 
shoulders to the only two creative men of 
Poe and Whitman—that the states 
They are resolved 


had then produced. 

with the thousands of other similar 
societies in America, they will be in a posi- 
tion to accord to amateur poets of all kinds 
a friendly hearing and to detect genius in 
its early stages. Naturally the members of 
this society strive to infect the public with 
their enthusiasms. They subscribe to jour- 
nals devoted to poetic literature, and they 
assure a fairly good sale for new booxs in 
this field. 

Gopher Prairie of A. D. 2000 has many 
societies of naturalists—ornithologists, den- 
drologists, amateur florists and the like. 
Most of these, too, date the initiation of 
their interests to school days. So, too, do 
the members of the ‘‘town planning’’ socie- 
ties who are studying the future streets, 
parks and architecture of their city in the 
light, partly, of achievements elsewhere. 

A widely traveled man from France 
visits Gopher Prairie. He writes home that 
he finds it a eity of superior culture. Its 
men and women are not essentially differ- 
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ent from those of any other small city as 
respects race, native abilities or vocations. 
Half of them are below the national aver- 
age as respects the hereditary ingredients 
of intelligence, industriousness, esthetic 
perception, moral But their 
schools and colleges, supplemented by other 


behavior. 


less purposive educational agencies, have 
built well upon these foundations. They 
have assured to all uniform foundations of 
common culture—largely accomplished be- 
fore the age of twelve was reached. No 
less important, they fostered along lines of 
native talent and strong acquired interests, 
vital forms of special culture. Intellectu 
ally and esthetically, Gopher Prairie pre- 
sents endless varieties of varied culture, 
each complementing all others. Outside of 
hours, ten 


working carpenters may dis- 


pense among ten very unlike fields of cul- 


in reading, music, nature, 
Of twenty men and 


tural interests- 
avoceational hobbies. 
women in an orchestra one may be a brick- 
laver, another a lawyer, another a high- 
school principal, two farmers, and so on. 
VII 
How did the schools and colleges help to 


this culturally superior Gopher 
First of all, by correcting their 


realize 
Prairie? 
musty traditions as to ‘‘common culture.’’ 
Formerly every ‘‘educated’’ man was sup- 
posed to know Latin. Then English classics 
were prescribed for all in high schools. In 
elementary schools efforts were made to 
have all children read musical notation. 
The result was the swamping of classes 
with perfunctory learners, and the disecour- 
agement of those of naturally keen inter 
ests. New criteria of cultural education 
were needed. The start was made by 
clearly defining the objectives, qualitatively 
and quantitatively, of essential ‘‘common 
culture’’—in terms of correct speech, man- 
ners, social behavior, interests in current 
events, knowledge of history and the like. 


Schoolmasters had tragically over-esti- 
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mated these and had, withal, left them ous’’ for ‘‘hungry,’’ we may continu 

largely inchoate in aspirational generaliza- hold with Mr. Stephens that ‘‘ when you an 

tions. The universal formula had been hungry (or curious), you are alive. when 

‘‘the child ought to know’’—but no specific you are not hungry (or curious), you ar 

form was given to what he should know or only half alive.’’ 

why he should know it. This, then, is the query: Are our students 
Next the new program called for exten- hungry? Are they curious? Are they 

sive individualization of cultural achieve- alive, or are they only half alive? To wha; 

ment. Where predisposition towards na- extent can we boast of having incited 

ture study or piano playing or language them life’s impelling force? Now. o 

study or fiction reading was found, the course, I am questioning about true curios 

schools encouraged and forwarded that in- _ ity, not inquisitiveness. Curiosity is, pro 

terest and inspired its possessor to pursue erly speaking, an insatiable desire for a 

it throughout life. curate knowledge, in the hope of learning vis 
The cultural life of the community—any something new about all things that co: 

neighborhood or urban community espe- cern us or should concern us. It makes fo 

cially—it was realized, must be, under mod- progress and intellectual power.  Inquisi 

ern conditions, a cooperative affair just as tiveness, on the contrary, is an impertinent ul 

is the economic (productive) and civic life. habit of prying into things that are none o! 

In a democracy without a leisure class, no our affair. It discovers nothing new and 

one person can have ‘‘all-round’’ culture leads nowhere. Inquisitiveness is a fam 

except on the very low plane essential to iar enough weed. Curiosity, unfortunate!) ng 

social homogeneity in the sphere of the re- is a rare plant. Women are supposed to Z 


actions of social control. But every person rear it by birthright and are common) 


‘an achieve to some high standard in a par- purported to be ‘‘dying of euriosity.’’ But has 
ticular field of cultural interests, just as the only person that I know of who actu les 
he can in economic production ; and if these ally did die of curiosity was a man! Plin 
superior ‘‘special cultures’’ are harmoni-_ the Elder it was, at the time of the destru sho 
ously integrated we have the true cultural tion of Pompeii in the reign of the Em jou 
community of the future—the Gopher peror Titus. He was so curious about the The 
Prairie-—in which democratic collective ef- eruption of Mount Vesuvius that he was 
fort has done its work without unduly asphyxiated by sulphurous fumes in an e/ r 
handicapping individual development and fort to find out what was happening, but 
achievement. he left behind him an invaluable account gs 
Davip SNEDDEN for historians and natural scientists. Othe! nd 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, men, too, have indulged their euriosities gro 
Sete PeaEre with remarkable results. Sir Isaac New vine 
Ts eee tise. VE ton, exercising a curious mind, rather than the 
THE FUNCTION OF A TEACHER a hungry physical member, upon a falling this 
Mr. JAMES STEPHENS, in his delightful apple, discovered the law of gravitation ler 
Irish fantasy, ‘‘The Crock of Gold,’’ pro- Benjamin Franklin took a curious pleasur dent 
claims the doctrine that ‘‘Hunger, love and in flying a kite and identified lightning as ust 
curiosity are the great impelling forces of an electric spark. All inventions have bee! bat 
life.’’ And verily the greatest of these is the outcome of some one’s insatiable cu! the 
curiosity, for are not hunger and love osity. It is high time for more women t expe 
merely other forms of this emotion? By claim their prerogative and to emulate It 


it} 
iu 


the simple substitution, therefore, of ‘‘euri- Madame Curie, whose experiments W 





ium have instituted miracles. 

Faced by these facts, where is he who 
will deny that it should be the primary aim 

‘ education to stimulate curiosity? And 

t how totally lacking in this essential is 

e average pupil! Notes in the back of a 

ok, even, forsooth, at the foot of the 

receive not a curious glance. Sug- 
gested reading in volumes outside of the 
eguiar text-book, unless ‘‘required,’’ kin- 
(les not a spark of enthusiasm. Places of 
historieal and literary interest in one’s im- 
mediate vieinity are not paid a random 
visit. The daily task itself is not ap- 
proached with a spirit of expectancy. Can 
it be that the average pupil—the average 
teacher, alas—has no hunger, no love, no 
curiosity? Does he not sense the infinite 
mysteries and wonders and curious things 
that surround him? 

An institution of higher learning, accord- 
ng to Dr. John H. Finley, ex-commissioner 
if education of the state of New York, is a 
‘‘nlace where the supreme mystery of life 
has expression in the mystery of the mind’s 
desire.’’ It is this desire ferreting out all 
the other mysteries which envelop us that 
should make our days, he thinks, ‘‘like 
journeys through a magician’s palace.’’ 
There is a mystery of the field, of the air, 
f the skilled hand, a mystery of atoms, 
which, to quote Dr. Finley once more, 
“makes ill-smelling chemical laboratories 
as sweet as cathedrals filled with incense, 
and disseeting-rooms as sacred as the 
ground on which the ancient harusper di- 
vined the will of the gods by examining 
the entrails of animals.’’ How much of 
this ‘‘supreme mystery of life,’’ I won- 
der, has found expression among our stu- 
dents? How many of them have been ac- 
eustomed to enter the recitation room with 
abated breath? How many have detected 
the incense in the chemistry laboratory or 
experienced the sanctity of biology? 

It is only this curious, interested attitude 
towards learning and towards life that 
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bears any wholesome fruits. The aim of 
study, training and discipline is not a 
trade or a profession, but the capacity to 
conduct a trade or a profession well, as 
part of a useful life. A craftsman is 
skilled, perhaps, when he has learned to 
make a table. A craftsman shows himself 
to be truly educated only when he can 
make, and does make, a beautiful table. an 
inspiring table, an honest, genuine table. 
The chief requirements for the requisite 
sincerity of purpose are breadth of mind, 
depth of thought and refinement of taste 
and feeling. Any kind of discipline that 
contributes to these ends is decidedly 
worthwhile. 

Nothing is so wearisome as that outworn 
plaint: ‘‘What’s the use of studying Latin 
(for instance)? I took it for four or eight 
years, and now I can not read a single 
word of it!’’ Well, at least, as Professor 
Paul Shorey neatly phrases it, the plaintiff 
has the ‘‘memory of having forgotten some- 
thing.’’ But what difference does it make 
if our students do forget the dates of Mara- 
thon and Agincourt, provided the idea has 
once seeped into their minds that heaven 
and earth were not created in 1492? What 
if they can not solve a quadratic equation 
twenty years ‘‘after taking,’’ if in the proe- 
ess of ‘‘taking’’ they sharpened their wit? 
What if they can not ‘‘read a word”’ of 
Latin or Greek fifteen years after their last 
glimpse at these languages, if their origi- 
nal glimpse gave them a broader horizon 
and a deeper insight into human problems 
that are centuries old? We ourselves prob- 
ably do not recognize some of our friends 
whom we have not seen for twenty-five 
years, but that does not prove that we 
gained nothing from those friends in the 
past, or that the world would have flour- 
ished just as well with us alone. Truly is 
it the function of the teacher to instil 
something more than facts; he must pro- 
vide his short-memoried disciples in the 
brief time at his disposal with ideas that 
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will last, a ready wit, keen vision and ap- 
preciation of human relationships. 

These are the traits that will later mani- 
fest themselves in an active life, goading 
But life is short 
and time is fleeting for both the teacher 


ever to further curiosity. 


and the taught; there is little time to be 
This 


wasted in putting off the active life. 


truth, too, must the student grasp. 


To-morrow I will live, the fool doth say: 


To-day itself’s too late, the wise lived vest rdav. 


Thus in the gay spirit of Martial the poet 
Cowley warns us not to let the days slip by. 
Life naturally seems long to youth in the 
classroom, but poets and philosophers re- 
mind us of its brevity and of the need for 
instant action. In the noble words of Lu- 
cretius, ‘‘ Life on earth is not given to any 
one for a permanent possession ; it is for the 
use of all.’’ New generations will soon be 
demanding our places to unfold secrets of 
the universe which we might have had the 
joy of disclosing or of helping others to dis- 
close. ‘‘Each one has his allotted day,”’ 
Virgil admonishes, ‘‘brief and irreparable 
is the span of life for all, but to prolong 
renown by activities, that is the task of 
worth.’’ 

These quotations have been purposely 
drawn from the writers of antiquity in 
proof that it is a doctrine sanctioned by the 
ages that life is to be measured by deeds, 
not And particularly manifold to- 
day are the fields for activity. They are 
already overrun by mediocre toilers, it is 
true, but they will yield large increase to 
those who will dig deep. A quizzica! mind 
and eye directed upon the physical uni- 
verse may institute inventions or discover 
great An interest in travel 
may lead to infinite investigations and im- 
provements, if not to actual exploration. 


years. 


laws. eager 


Excursions into one’s own fancy may de- 
velop an imagination that will create mas- 
terpieces of art or literature. Earnest and 
intelligent concern in spiritual, social or 
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political problems may bless the wo 
the community with much needed re} 
Thus the universe beckons. 
All this is beside the point, the educato, s 
may object, whose concern is with th 
mal intellect, not with the unusual on 
is vague idealizing, he will say; big ; 
plishment is for persons of genius: ty X 
school has to deal with average people, } 
majority of whom are lacking in suffi 
But 


chance they are merely ignorant, not 


originality for great initiative. 
original. Originality, says Professor J, 
Lowes, of Harvard, in his inimitab\| 
ume on ‘‘Convention and _ Revolt 
remoulding 
The troubk 
is that we do not hav 


“old 


furnish adequate inspiration for ‘‘fres ( 


Poetry,’’ originality is ‘‘a 
fresh forms of old materials.’’ 
with most of us 
enough knowledge of materials’’ 

Our scorn for the old exposes 
new to scorn. How true it is that ‘‘ nothing th 
is discovered and perfected at the sam 

time.’’ It would be well for progress, 

we could realize that many of the devi 

and benefit of mai 


forms.’”’ 


for the convenience 
were conceived centuries ago; the perfect n 
ing of them has been slow because of dai 
ages of war and of ignorance and ot! 
ages of rediscovery. There is still much t = 
be perfected by those who can not orig 
nate. 

Have you ever amused yourselves 
tracing some of our ‘‘fresh forms” back 
their origin? If so, you will reeal 
Homer, a thousand years before Chi 


conceived of self-moving vehicles, automa Or 
toi, for the assemblies of the gods. It was 

in the Minoan Age that Icarus, flying © rae 
waxen wings, negotiated the first ‘‘nos' are 
dive’’ when he plunged headlong into the he 
sea that bears his name; and it was his sin tom 
Daedalus who achieved the first transma ; oe 
rine flight en route from Crete to ‘1! eee 
Petronius deseribes Nero’s astonishment 4! ver 
a non-breakable glass phial which far an' nine 


7 


dated ‘‘Pyrex,’’ and according to Juvena re 
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e Jews of his day were equipped with 
fireless cookers’’ made of baskets filled 
with straw to keep the food warm for the 
Sabbath. In the second century B. C. 
Cato anticipated the feminist movement. 
Ouee make women our equals,’’ he fumed, 
nd they will become our superiors!’’ 
Xenophon is still up-to-date as an econo- 
mist with his theories on agriculture, indus- 
rial freedom and careful selection in mat- 
mony, and Aristotle has produced the 
best text-book yet to be published on politi- 
science. Even our educational taunts 
ire hoary with age: ‘‘Don’t send your son 
to teachers and professors of liberal stud- 
es,’’ Martial seoffed, with irony for the vo- 
itionalist, ‘‘to have him waste his time 
ver Cicero and Virgil. If he shows an in- 
ination to write verses, disinherit him. If 
he wishes to learn lucrative arts, have him 
taught music so that he may perform on 
the lyre or the pipes; but if he is dull, make 
him an architect or an auctioneer!’’ 
Jesting aside, our debt to the past, espe- 
cially to Greece and Rome, can not be can- 
celled without reparations. Civilization 
mee meant Romanization, and Romaniza- 
tion was almost coterminous with the limits 
of the then known world, for in the second 
century the Roman Empire stretched two 
thousand miles in breadth from the steppes 
of Russia to the deserts of Africa and three 
thousand miles in length from the Atlantic 
to India. We Americans, therefore, 
whether we wish it or not, are heirs to the 
civilization of Rome, and of Greece and the 
Orient through Rome. Whether we wish it 
or not, unless we are descended from the 
races of the far north or the far east, we 
are all citizens of Rome, and we shall! never 
be fully eompetent to understand the his- 
tory of America or of the western world 
until we are familiar with the Roman chap- 
ters. Indeed, as Chaucer remarked, ‘‘Di- 
verse pathes leden diverse folk the righte 
way to Rome.’’ And diverse roads there 
are again to lead them from Rome and 


\ 


from other sources of inspiration, if only 
they have the curiosity to explore them. 
Clearly, then, it behooves the teacher con- 
stantly to stimulate a curiosity in the his- 
tory of the past and its relation to the pres- 
ent, and actually to create a type of origi- 
nality by providing ‘‘old materials’’ from 
which ‘‘fresh forms’’ may be remoulded. 
Fortunately, success in teaching or in 
learning depends upon an attitude of mind, 
and responsibility rests with the individual 
As in the parable of old, opportunities for 
service are given ‘‘to every man according 
to his several ability.’’ Doubling our tal- 
ents, whether they be five or two, we shall 
enter into the joy of achievement, con- 
tributing our share to human progress. 
‘into outer 


Hiding them, we shall be cast 
darkness,’’ dragging others with us. The 
only demand upon each individual is to 
make the best of his own capabilities. It is 
here, it seems to me, that the average pupil 

perhaps the average teacher—falls short. 
We are content to give ‘‘an education,’’ 
instead of insisting upon a good education 
or the best education. Students with B 
minds are quite satisfied to do C work, fail- 
ing to recognize that this procedure indi- 
cates a defect in character and leads to the 
‘‘outer darkness’’ of buried talents. Yet 
surely the claim of Cicero is not to be de- 
nied that ‘‘it is beyond all reason and com- 
prehension to be satisfied with anything 
that is not the best’’; for the perfection of 
the individual means the perfection of na- 
tions. 

‘‘What constitutes a state?’’ queries Sir 
William Jones in his admirable ‘‘fresh 
form’’ of an old fragment of Aleaeus’s 


verse— 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and hroad-armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
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No: men, high-minded men; 

With souls as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excell cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 


These constitute a state, 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 


‘‘Men who their duties know’’.. . ‘‘and 
sovereign Law’’—here is a focus for edu- 
cational systems. But educational tenden- 
cies in recent years have been in a state of 
flux. The worthy attempt to educate the 
masses has spread information wide, but 
spread it shockingly thin. In spite of the 
fact that unprecedented numbers of appli- 
ants to colleges permit the selection of the 
‘*best minds,’’ in spite of—or is it because 
of ?—amazing School Codes that are being 
evolved in state legislatures, many students 
enter college with little intelligence and 
less culture. As one who interviews hun- 
dreds of applicants for admission to college, 
I have occasion to ask innumerable ques- 
tions in the hope of excavating ideas. As 
long as the response may be ‘‘Yes,’’ or 
‘*No,’’ or a narrative of past experiences, 
it is ready and colorful. But questions 
that demand judgment or reflection are apt 
to reveal frightful vacua. ‘‘What is your 
favorite author?’’ often cruelly exposes one 
who by her own confession ‘‘loves to 
read’’; and ‘‘Why do you choose this par- 
ticular college’’ rarely evinces anything 
more enlightening than ‘‘ Because it is near 
home’’ or ‘‘ Because it isn’t!’’ 

And yet, why should we expect our 
young people to have ideas, when the 
branches of study which require thought, 
persistence and concentration are gradu- 
ally being ousted from many a preparatory 
school. Mathematics, languages as the keys 
to literatures, history as a sound back- 
ground all too frequently yield to rapid 
surveys and to idle jargons that tend to 
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produce superficiality, carelessness and 4 
blustery type of ignoramus. Although ex 
perience everywhere teaches that litt|e 9; 
great moment has been accomplished wit}. 
out hard work, concentrated effort and th, 
overcoming of disagreeable obstacles, man 
schools—and colleges—strive to becom 
pleasant places of entertainment where thy 
mind may enjoy complete relaxation. 

Yet in the vigor and activity of thy 
American mind lies the hope for the futur. 
of ourselves and of our country. What is 
needed in the present generation is what 
has been needed in every generation bot! 
before and since the need was expressed in 
the inimitable prayer of the satirist Juve. 
nal for ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body 
mens sana in corpore sano. 

This educational problem is bound up 
with the problem of religion and morality 
It is a problem for home and schoo! and 
other agencies and is not solved at com. 
mencement. It can never be adequately 
dealt with until it is realized that educa 
tion begins in the cradle and ends at the 
grave. Neglectful parents are to be re- 
minded of the warning that was voiced hy 
a satirist many centuries ago: ‘‘You de- 
serve thanks for having given a citizen t 
your country and to the people, only if you 
see to it that he is fit for the country, that 
he is of benefit to the land, and of servic 
in performing the requirements of govern- 
ment. For it will make the greatest dil- 
ference in what arts and habits you train 
him. . . . The cause and source of his dis- 
position lie within yourself.’’ 

An almost greater responsibility devolves 
upon school and college which, in additio 
to their own functioning, frequently have 
to make up for deficiencies in home train- 
ing. There should be a more intensive and 
determined effort, therefore, to make thes' 
institutions adequate. Since it is their first 
aim to turn out ‘‘high-minded men,” an¢ 
since individuals must be prepared to meet 
every obligation of life, it is not enough for 
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institutions of learning, however simple, 
however technical, however specialized, to 
teach merely the tools of a trade or a pro- 
They must foster courteous man- 
ners and honest methods, love and respect 
‘or truth, high ideals of home and govern- 
ment, and a desire to share one’s blessings 
with others. The requisites to secure these 
aims are first, teachers of high character, 
fine instinets, sound scholarship—teachers 
who shall inspire confidence themselves and 
demand sincerity from others; second, a 
curriculum that, even for technical stu- 
dents, shall inelude literatures which, for 
their broad human interests, have stood the 
test of time, history which shall be studied 
from the standpoint of economics and good 
government, and (in the higher schools) 
philosophy, which shall stimulate thought 
and promote understanding; third, such 
extra curricular activities as shall furnish 
the best outlet for the group instinet, 
whether for wholesome amusement, recrea- 
tion, service or worship. The spirit dis- 
played in any one of these activities, in the 
social function or the athletic contest, as 
well as in the Community Service Associa- 
tion or the chapel exercise, will test the in- 
tellectual standards of an institution and 
take the measure of student morality and 
religion, 

Edueational ideals such as have been out- 
lined here, if ardently pursued, could 
searecely fail to correet many of our social 
ills, for they would tend to ereate high 
standards for all human activities and 
would thereby demand from every individ- 
ual that method of life which constitutes 
‘pure religion and undefiled.’’ It is the 
chief funetion of a teacher, therefore, to 
stimulate the curiosity of students so that 
they may be alive and living. Make them 
intellectual, if possible; but at any cost, 
make them intelligent. Encourage in- 
vestigation of the past, observation in the 
present, imagination for the future. Thus 
the mind will grow, and as the mind grows, 
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so grow the reason and the soul. Thus 
shall be fostered, also, high ethical stand- 
ards which shall be carried from the activi- 
ties of student life to the larger life of the 
nation. 


EtHet Hampson Brewster 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE HEALTH ASPECT OF THE 
WORLD'S CHILDREN' 


THE need of the world is a universal rise 
in the standards of human living with a 
more uniform distribution of the products 
of human energy. With such rising stand- 
ards there must go increased consumption 
and increased ability to produce. The 
future of human civilization depends pri- 
marily upon the rearing of its children. 
These children will require more and more 
education to fit into this gradually enlarg- 
ing scheme, but above all they will need 
health education so that they can gain per- 
sonal comfort, release from suffering and 
a longer period of productive life after the 
necessary prolonged periods required for 
adequate mental training. 

All plans for world harmony and for the 
development of that human cooperation 
requisite for the control of known and un- 
known forces must be forward looking and 
be worked out by brains now immature and 
dependent for the most part upon the state 
of the bodies carrying them about. The 
problem is largely a social one. It will take 
at least another generation before a ma- 
jority of us in any land can even think bio- 
logically. We can not hope to control 
many eugenie factors, so that our efforts 
must be largely directed to changing the 
environment of the human animal. We 
must build up those elements favorable to 
animal growth and moral welfare and fight 


1 Address before the joint meeting of the 
National Education Association and the World 
Conference on Education, San Francisco, Calif., 
July 5, 1923. 
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those malign influences known to harm the 
young. Simply to seek for great wealth 
and material prosperity as an end in itself 
would be folly, for human experience has 
shown that too great prosperity, like too 
great poverty, has the tendency to pull 
down the moral and physical plane both for 
the woman and her child. On the one 
hand there is the deterioration from lux- 
ury and on the other the degeneration from 
poverty. 

I see no way out of the present tangle in 
which the human race finds itself, because 
of its inability to cooperate and its failure 
in mutual understanding, except through 
the education and physical care of the 
child. The service of our fellow American, 
Herbert Hoover, in feeding millions of 
children in the war-torn parts of Europe 
has done more to insure world peace and 
world safety than any other single factor 
in recent years. If we are to have a future 
world peace it must come through the ef- 
forts of the children of to-day when they 
are grown men. In so far as these children 
have had insufficient food and have had to 
go through abnormal experiences with dis- 
ease or mental shock it is inevitable that 
some lasting degeneration, both of body 
and mind, has been produced. The control 
of the places where human beings swarm is 
a problem of all nations. The children of 
a city debauched by war must pay a fear- 
ful price. 

If we are to have clear vision and salu- 
tary action by the statesmen of the world 
they must have back of them adult popula- 
tions that have grown to maturity with 
sound minds and healthy bodies. With 
the changes that have come about in our 
methods of living the importance of physi- 
eal education and physical training is pre- 


eminent. When the child obtained a part 


of his bodily development from work about 
the home and the farm, when physical co- 
ordination was early learned, and health 
habits developed by regular exercise, this 
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problem was not so important. But nox 
with the long stretch of time required for 
adequate mental training, the 
training of the body in more primitive |js; 
has largely ceased and we must definite) 
make plans for the physical growth of thy 
child at the same time that we are seeking 
for mental training and 
Proper food, adequate exercise and suf 


natura ' 


development 


cient sleep and a control in so far as it js y 
possible of disease are much more impor 
tant for the child than the type of curriey 
lum, subject-matter of so-called courses an 
the other elements that go to make up w 
we call an education. 
In the spread of the benefits of civil; 
tion over all parts of the world we can a) 
ticipate success only if we bring those ben: 
fits directly into the life of the child. Thy 
success of the medical missionary indicates 
that bodily relief and bodily comfort ar 
requisite to moral and religious develo 
ment. That the future of the world di 
pends upon the average morality o! 
world child is evident. Experience shows 
us that this morality depends largely upo 
bodily health, and that where we have t! 
wholesome reactions of the growing period 
where the boy seeks to become manly a! TI 
the girl womanly, a high general averag 
can be maintained. I 
If I had the problem of elevating 
general moral and mental tone of a back 
ward community I would seek the services 
of the public health worker, the sanitaria 
and the personal physician even befor 
those of the teacher. Health educatior 
must go forward hand in hand with that 
of the mind. Fortunately, scientific medi 
eine has advanced enough so that it ca! 
offer almost untold benefits to any group ad 
nation or race. In particular, it ean mak 
these benefits applicable from the prenata’ re ¢ 
period clear through to that of maturity 
Diminishing death rates for infants and in 
ereased volume of child health follow in- 
evitably where we meet those biological 
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nditions that science has demonstrated 
a requisite for health. No program of 
world peace nor of world education can 
hope to sueceed until we can fit the human 
being in any given part of the world into 
s environment and give him the opportu- 
for normal healthy bodily develop- 


( 


ment there. 

The world’s progress is indicated by the 
rradually expanding status of woman. Ex- 
ept perhaps in the most savage races there 
has always been a deep sentiment for the 

ther and her child and a profound re- 
nect for the maternal instinct. Our for- 


rd advanee in the future in the moral 
nd in the political fields inevitably depend 
this growing power of women demon- 
‘rated in the field of child health, child 
»rotection and child education. 
Above all, as edueators, we must keep in 
nd our double function and see that the 
edueation of the mind and the development 
the body are given equal importance. 
Ray LyMan WILBUR 
OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TRAINING OF DEAF MUTES IN 
GERMANY 


Tue Berlin correspondent of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association reports that 
Principal Neuert, of Heidelberg, has of late 
een investigating the subject of the training 
t deat mutes and their choice of a calling or 
profession. His researches pertain mainly to 
Baden. His findings may be summed up as fol- 

vs: 1. By far the greater number of male deaf 

ites in Baden take up some handicraft. They 
re, in the main, shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, 
goldsmiths, glass painters, printers, litho- 
craphers, bookbinders, saddlers and paper hang- 
About 25 per cent. of the male deaf mutes 

re employed in agriculture and gardening. 2. 
Female deaf mutes make a living, for the most 

rt, as seamstresses and dressmakers. 3. 
Twenty-five per cent. of the male deaf mutes 
re married, and about 40 per cent. of those 


married are independent. A larger percentage 
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of the tailors and shoemakers are married and 
independent than was found in other crafts. 4. 
The majority of those married reside in the 
larger towns. 5. On account of better opportu- 
nities for employment, many of the male deaf 
mutes born in the rural districts gravitate later 
toward towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants 
6. Since dismissal from the institution for the 
deaf and dumb, 70 per cent. of the males and 96 
per cent. of the females have received no further 
school training. 7. Of the deaf mutes who re- 
ceived training in some handicraft, 72 per cent. 
have never passed the test that would admit 
them as journeymen. 8. Only 4 per cent. of 
the males have been admitted as “masters.” 
From these findings, which, in view of the com 
paratively small area covered by the research, 
can not be held to apply to the whole country, 
Neuert draws several conclusions; among others, 
the following: 1. All deaf mutes, irrespective oi 
the place of birth, after dismissal from the in 
stitution for the deaf and dumb should receive 
further industrial training in proper continua- 
tion schools conducted by the state. 2. Such con- 
tinuation schools, in planning the courses of 
study, should not only consider the needs of 
those intending to follow some handicraft, but 
should also provide for the training of the large 
number of future agriculturists and gardeners, 
unless for the latter, attendance at special agri- 
cultural schools should prove feasible. 3. The 
continuation schools must, as far as location and 
equipment permit, afford abundant opportunity 
for contact with the affairs of public and pri- 
vate life. In order to make such contact easier, 
the occupational training should not be confined 
to an institution, but many of the pupils should 
receive practical training in the shops of mas 
ters in the craft or trade they are studying. 4. 
The period of apprenticeship in the various 
crafts and trades must be at least as long as 
that required of persons who can hear. 5. The 
training of each pupil while working in outside 
shops must be controlled by the teachers of the 
continuation school. 6. Every deaf mute who 
has been thus trained in a craft or trade must, 
after finishing the theoretical and practical 
course, take the test required for admission as 
journeymen. 7. Pupils should be encouraged to 
pass the master’s test by giving them, while in 
the continuation schools, the preparatory 
courses needed. 8. Especially gifted pupils who 
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take up trades requiring some knowledge of art 
should be afforded the opportunity to attend a 
(architecture, 
9. Gifted persons 


technical school industrial art, 
goldsmithery, carving, ete.). 
who desire to secure a higher education should 
be placed in the proper private institutions and 
if they are lacking in means, they should re- 
ceive state aid. 10. At every institution for the 
deat and dumb, a vocational guidance commit- 
tee should be appointed to aid pupils and their 
parents practically in the choice of a trade or 


occupation. 


THE CITY OF LONDON VACATION 
COURSE IN EDUCATION 


Tue City of London Vacation Course in Edu- 
cation opened with a reception and inaugural 
dinner at the Connaught Rooms on July 28. 
From a report in the London Times we learn 
that nearly five hundred teachers from all parts 
vt Great Britain and Ireland spent a fortnight 
of their long vacation at the course, which 
aimed to bring them, by means of lectures and 
visits, into touch with the latest development in 
educational theory and practice, and into closer 
touch with Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, as principal and director of studies, oc- 


world activities. 
eupied the chair. 

Sir Donald Maclean, proposing the toast of 
“Education,” said that to Lord Burnham, their 
president, the teachers and the community were 
under a real debt of gratitude, since, in face of 
much criticism and unpopularity, he stood by 
the Burnham scale and established the payment 
to teachers on a basis which gave them what 
might be called the three S’s of a salary—that 
it should be satisfactory, stable and secure. As 
to Mr. Fisher, he had done more than any man 
during the past twenty-five years to raise the 
whole standard of education throughout the 
country. The Education Act of 1918 was a 
great step in the direction of the elevation, not 
only of the education of the young, but the edu- 
eation of the nation. It was to be regretted that 
so many important parts of it remained in sus- 
pense. 

Dr. W. J. Viljoen, superintendent-general of 
education, Cape Colony, and vice-chancellor of 
the University of South Africa, appealed to the 
profession to use education as a means towards 
peace. Let the schools be national, but let them 
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the 
breeding-ground of future strife and war. 


sense of being 


never be national in 

Mr. Fisher said that during the years } 
been engaged in preaching the cause of edy 
tion and preparing the public mind for the 
of 1918, nothing was more impressive t} 
general manifestations of enthusiasm and » 
Having ¢ 


publie behind him it was very easy to come }y 


for the improvement of education. 


fore parliament with large and far-reaching 
The ideas in the act of 1918 repr 
sented what might be called the enlightened 


proposals. 


philosophy of education which prevailed 
over the country among those who had giy 
any serious thought to the problem. They ; 
not be discouraged by the difficulties which had 
recently arisen, and which were rooted i 
temporary stringency of our national finane 
Meanwhile great progress could be achieved 
the cause of education without going to the tax 
payer or the ratepayer for an additional penn 
If teachers did their work in the classrooms as 
it ought to be done education would prosper 


EDUCATION AT THE FIFTH PAN- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


In the August Bulletin of the Pan-Americar 
Union a report upon the fifth Internatio 
Conference of American States, held 
March 25 to May 3, at Santiago, Chile, includes 
notes on educational matters considered at 
conference. Resolutions were approved provi 
ing for the convening of a Pan-American uni- 
versity conference, to be held at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1925. The Pan-American Union was urged 
to encourage the interchange of university pro- 
fessors and edueational information. Resolutions 
were passed “recommending the encouragement 
of vocational training in the American repub- 
lies and the formation and development of stu- 
dents’ organizations.” 
Sr. Pedro César Dominici, of Venezuela, was 
president of the committee on education; the 
representatives of the United States on the com- 
mittee were Professor L. S. Rowe and Dr 
George E. Vincent. 
Among the educational notes in the Bulletin 
are these: 
During the year there were throughout th 
Argentine Republic 9,940 primary schools, which 
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had a registration of 1,227,400 and an average 
attendance of 960,849 pupils. There we.e 40,169 
teachers. Of the estimated 1,786,250 children of 
school age in the country, 1,230,037, or 68.86 per 
nt.. attended school, as against 65.79 per cent. 
f the previous year. There were 174 institutions 
f secondary education, including both normal and 

ial schools, under the Department of Public 
Education, with a total registration of 72,837 
tudents and 5,912 instructors. 

The Departmental Assembly of Antioquia, 
Colombia, has ordered the establishment of a 
school of commerce in connection with the univer- 
sity and under the supervision of the university 
council. 

The directors of the International School of 
Asuncién, Paraguay, have received an important 
donation which will enable them to commence the 

ustruction of a permanent building for the 
school. This institution was founded and is sup- 
ported by a philanthropic society of the United 
States, which obtains the necessary funds by means 

f subscriptions and collections. 

The president of Salvador has issued a decree 
placing grade-school education (educacién pri- 


dent sections, which are responsible to the Min- 
istry of Publie Instruction. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY’s twenty-third summer 
session has ended with a spectacular exodus of 
nearly 13,000 students. For several days groups 
have been leaving fot their homes in various 
parts of the country. From now on, Morning- 
side will remain practically deserted until nor- 
mal university life is revived by the approach 
of the activities of the new academic year. 

The summer school just over, according to the 
director, Professor John J. Coss, was the largest 
and most suecessful in the university’s history. 
Plans are already under way for the expansion 
of summer work in new channels. Heads of 
departments expressed their satisfaction with 
the accomplishments of the six weeks’ period. 
The work of the professors from France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Spain was characterized offi- 
cially as highly effective. Of the labors of these 
Old World teachers, Professor John L. Gerig, 
exeeutive officer of the Department of Romance 
Languages, said: 

Columbia University has just tried out an en- 
tirely new method in the field of education and 
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international relations. For the first time in the 
history of any country, Columbia brought from 
France a group of university professors selected 
from among the very best and most representative 
to teach in a session of the academic year. 

This group of foreign professors included Joseph 
Bedier, professor of medieval language and litera- 
ture at the Collége de France, Paris, and member 
of the French Academy; Emile Bourgeois, profes 
sor of history at the University of Paris; Paul 
Hazard, professor of modern comparative litera- 
ture at the University of Paris; Edouard Le Roy, 
special professor of philosophy at the Collége de 
France and member of the institute; Raoul 
Blanchard, professor of geography at the Univer 
sity of Grenoble, and Bernard Fay, sometime 
Chapman fellow at Harvard. The latter accom- 
panied them and helped in every way possible to 
facilitate their living here. 

Each one of these professors gave a course in 
the field in which he made his reputation. Then, 
together, they gave a course on the Civilization of 
Modern France, consisting of thirty lectures, to 
which each professor contributed five. 

While their specialized courses were very largely 
attended, considering that they were in a foreign 
country, it seems, however, that the public course, 
because of the opportunity it gave to the students 
to hear such a remarkable group of lecturers, en- 
joyed special popularity. 

The students, numbering more than 300, showed 
great zeal, and the professors were much impressed 
by their intellectual quality and good-will. 

This experiment has also shown how interesting 
it is to bring into contact with each other our 
young teachers, for the summer session was made 
up largely of teachers and European scholars. We 
see in this a practical indication of what will prob- 
ably take place in the domain of international 
university relations, in which already the inter- 
change of students and professors has done so 
much good, but in which so much remains to be 
done. 


The coneluding public event of the summer 
session was an address by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, who, returning from Europe, 
spoke at the last concert of the musie festival, 
at which Gounod’s “Redemption” was sung. Dr. 
Butler told the large assembly of students that 
the task of the university was to aid in strip- 
ping the shackles from the world’s good-will. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


NATIONAL and state officers of the Ku Klux 
Klan arranged to meet the trustees of Valpa- 
raiso University and Dr. H. M. Evans, the 
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president, on August 16 to conclude negotiations 
for transferring control of the institution to the 
Klan, which has plans for establishing a “plain 
American University for ordinary Americans,” 
to be known as the National University. M. J. 
Bowman, Jr., vice-president and dean of the law 
school, speaking of the project, said: 

We understand that the Klan purposes to con- 
tinue the university much along present lines, so 
that education will be open to all, especially to 
those who have not completed their instruction at 
the usual age. The offer of the Klan appears very 
acceptable. They agree to assume debts of $350,- 
000, and to provide a fund of $1,000,000, half of 
which will be expended for repairs and improve- 


ments, and the rest for endowment. 


Organized as a privately owned institution in 
1873, Valparaiso University encountered finan- 
cial difficulties in consequence of the war. Its 
founders were H. B. Brown and O. P. Kinsey. 
Mr. Kinsey is now living in Freeport, O. Two 
years ago control was transferred to a board of 
trustees. Since then, Dean Bowman explained, 
the university has met current expenses, though 
the old indebtedness has not been removed. In- 
terest in taking over the university by the Klan 
has proceeded from a gathering of nearly 50,000 
Klansmen, held on the spacious grounds last 
spring. 

The plant includes 16 buildings and the prop- 
erty is said to be valued at $1,000,000. There 
are said to be 125,000 former students scattered 
in all parts of the world, but efforts to raise an 
endowment fund have received small response. 
The idea actuating the university has been to 
appeal to students who have not finished their 
education in ordinary time, and instruction has 
been afforded in high school and even in com- 
mon school subjects. The average attendance 
last year was between 1,100 and 1,300. 

No change is to be made in the Valparaiso 
University except to add a department of con- 
stitutional law and a chair of Bible study. The 
university will be operated by the national 
organization of the Klan. Students of all races, 
ereeds and colors will be eligible to enter if 
they have the necessary qualifications. 

The trustees will resign and their places will 
be taken by five Indiana Klansmen, who will 
act until representatives of the national organi- 
zation may be chosen. 
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POLITICS AND EDUCATION IN 
OKLAHOMA 


A SPECIAL despatch to the New York ¥j 
in regard to the situation in Oklahoma says 


All the more bewildering to the simple folk 
field and workshop is the sudden about-fa 
their erstwhile hero. It is difficult to describe ¢}, 
intensity of the devotion which they lavished 
‘four governor’’ and just as difficult to set dow 
the blaze of hatred against Walton that is swee; 
ing through the section lines of Oklahoma to-day 

Walton’s so-called ‘‘desertion’’ of his former 
supporters has taken the shape of his peremptory 
discharge of George Wilson, moving spirit in t 
Reconstruction League, who was sent down to St 
water last June as Walton’s choice and that of t 
farmers for head of the Oklahoma Agricultur: 
and Mechanical College. The moment Wilson t 
up his new duties an attack was leveled 
Walton by every paper in the state with t! 
ception of the Leader. Walton was accused 
handing the educational institutions of the stat 
to the Reds. 

A mighty howl of protest rose from Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, the American Leg 
and the Ku Klux Klan. Under this fire began, a 
half-hearted defense of Wilson. Walton is s 
have quietly assured the klan and the legion th: 
Wilson would behave, but after a month 
threw up the sponge and fired Wilson without gis 
ing any reason for the removal. At the same t 
Walton announced that he would be a candidate 
for the United States Senate. 

The moment Walton’s decision was made, 
Oklahoma Leader appeared on the streets of 
eapital with an eight-column head announcing 
‘*Walton betrays Workers; People’s Friend Joins 
Foe.’’ The Leader contained among other com 
ments upon Walton, the lines of Robert Browning 
commencing : 


+ 


the 
t 


Just for a handful of silver he left us 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 


Farmer-Labor leaders now announce that Waltor 
has ‘‘blowed himself up’’ and will not even b 
accepted by the conservatives whose favor he seeks 
They say they will run George Wilson for senator 
and carry the state at the 1923 election. Wilso: 
is going out to the ‘‘grassroots’’ on an extended 
speaking trip, and Oklahoma, youngest of all the 
states but old in political experience, looks forward 
to one of the hottest campaigns of its stormy politi 


” 


cal life. 
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REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITU- 
TIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


w the economy program of Governor 
| W. Richardson, of California, has af- 


| education in that state, especially in the 


er-training institutions, is told in recent 
correspondence in the New York Eve- 
Post from Raymond L. Buell. The gov- 
as elected on an economy platform that 
a promise that the educational inter- 
the state should not be injured. Once in 
e. however, he discovered that to save the 
212,000,000 he had promised, it would be neces- 
Unable 
ich elementary and secondary education, 
are protected by “Amendment 16,” 
ted in 1920, nor the revenues for junior 
eves, he turned to the teachers’ colleges and 
state department offices, and recommended 
s cuts in these two items. What happened 

s thus deseribed by Mr. Buell: 
it Governor Richardson met an opponent of 
the person of Will C. Wood, state super- 
lent of publie instruction. Mr. Wood went 
the people and showed them just what effect 


to cut appropriations for schools. 


overnor’s budget would have. He succeeded 


ising publie opinion to such an extent that 


overnor restored $800,000 to his budget, of 
$300,000 was for teachers’ colleges. Then 

school men, led by Mr. Wood, persuaded the 
vislature to increase appropriations so as to pro- 


adequately for the educational system of the 
state. But when these increases were presented to 
Governor Richardson, he exercised his power to 
separate items in appropriation bills, and 


lueed the budget to his revised figures. The 
gislature could not muster the necessary two- 
thirds votes to pass the vetoed items over the 


nor’s head. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGES CRIPPLED 
rhus, while Governor Richardson was 
thwarted in his more radical proposals, he was 
nevertheless successful in crippling the work of 
the teachers’ colleges, upon which, as the Post 
correspondent points out, the future of Califor- 
nia’s schools depends. To make the matter 
worse, according to Mr. Buell: 

(ny money saved in a reduced state budget is 
t saved for the people of the state, but for the 
corporations. This is because of the peculiar tax 
system adopted in 1910. The schools of Califor 


nia are supported, not primarily by local taxes, 
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but by revenues raised by the state, which means 
that school money comes out of corporation taxes. 
The school population of California is increasing 
so rapidly that increased school expenditures are 
absolutely necessary if past standards are to be 
maintained. But the 
cerned with school standards; they are resolved 
that their 


corporations are not con 


that school expenditures must stop so 
taxes will not be increased. 


SCHOOLMEN’S SALARIES IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


In connection with the 1924 budget estimate 
of the New York City Department of Eduea- 
tion, the finance and budget committee last week 
received requests for salary increases from vari- 
ous groups, including the district superinten- 
dents, the high-school principals and the voea- 
tion elementary school supervisors. The district 
superintendents are asking a raise from $6,600 
to $7,700 a year and the high school principals, 
who receive $6,500 a year, seek an increase to 
$7,700. The teachers in the vocation 

1; 


tary schools are now paid $3.90 a day; they 


elemen- 
ask $6 a day for the first year, $7 for the second 
and $8 thereafter; for principals $10 a day is 
asked and for teachers in charge, $9. 

A comparison with living conditions in New 
York City thirty years ago is made in the letter 
of Dr. William L. Felter, principal ot the Girls 
High School of Brooklyn, who wrote in behalf 
of the High School Principals’ Association : 

In 1890, $100 would buy what in 1920 required 
$290 to buy. On the basis of the purchasing power 
of the dollar, in order to have the salary of to-day 
equal in value to the salary of 1890, the high school 
principal’s salary should be nearly $15,000. At 
the $7,700 figure it will be seen that he would have 
just about half the salary that he would have in 
1890. 

For many years the high-school principals were 
paid a salary $500 more than that paid to district 
superintendents, i.e., $4,500 to the district super 
intendents and $5,000 to high school principals. 

Later on, the salaries were made the same, and 
at the present time they are within $100 of each 
other—the salary paid to the high-school princi 
pals being $6,500 and that to the district superin 
tendents $6,600. I submit that the high cost of 
living bears as heavily upon the high-school prin 
cipals as upon the district superintendents. As a 
matter of fact the high-school principals are re 
ceiving a lower salary to-day than they received 
thirty years ago. 











HOR 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


THe twenty-first anniversary of Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan as president of Indiana University 
was noted by a special resolution expressing 
congratulations passed by the board of trustees 
at a meeting on August 1. In 1902, when he be- 
came president, the attendance was 1,334; last 
year it was 4,837. The income of the university 
has increased from $129,000 to more than a mil- 
“Indiana University is known as 
It has thirty 


lion annually. 
the mother of college presidents. 
former students who are heads of educational 
institutions of this country, and many of these 
were students in Dr. Bryan’s classes where he 


was professor of philosophy.” 


THE inauguration of Ada Louise Comstock as 
president of Radcliffe College will take place on 
Saturday, October 20. Miss Comstock will take 
up her new work about September 1. At the 
same time Miss Bernice Veazey Brown will as- 
sume her new position as dean of the college. 


Dr. F. W. Want, pastor of the Eden Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of St. Louis, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege to sueceed Dr. Otto E. Kriege, who pre- 
sented his resignation to the trustees this sum- 
mer after thirteen years in office. 


Laturop D, Hicerns has been made principal 
of the State Normal School at Danbury, Conn., 
succeeding John R. Perkins. Mr. Higgins is a 
graduate of Brown University and has taken 
work at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Watter R. Pare, superintendent of schools 
at Alliance, Nebr., has been elected president of 
the State Teachers’ College at Peru, succeeding 
A. L. Caviness. 


G. W. Dremer, principal of the Kumpf 
School at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
director of the Teachers’ College by the board 
of education. Mr. Diemer was for seven years 


superintendent at Excelsior Springs. 

SUPERINTENDENT L. L. CALDWELL, of Ham- 
mond, Ind., has, as we learn from the School 
Board Journal, been reelected for a three-year 
term, at a salary of $8,000 the first year, $9,000 
the second year and $10,000 the third year. 


FraNK A. JENSEN, of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
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has been elected superintendent of scho 
Rockford, IIL, at a salary of $7,000. 


ArTHUR J. CraiG, of Erie, Colorado, has 
elected superintendent of schools at ( 
Colorado, which is one of the largest « 
dated schools in the state. 


Dr. Ernest J. LICKLEY, assistant super 
tendent of schools at Los Angeles, Calif., 
announced his resignation, to take effect in J 
uary, 1924. Dr. Lickley will enter the pract 


of law. 


Proressor Pau V. McNutt, of Indiana | 
versity, who served as a lieutenant-colonel dur- 
ing the war, has been elected president of t 
Reserve Officers Association of Indiana. 


Max L. SwarrnHovt, director of the conser 
tory of music at Milliken University, has be 
appointed professor of piano in the schoo! 
music, University of Southern California. P: 
fessor Swarthout has resigned as secretar 
the Music Teachers’ National 
has been succeeded in this position by his 
brother, Donald M. Swarthout, appointed by th 
executive committee of the association. 


Association a 


ProressoR CHARLES L. SWEETING, of th 
College of Business Administration at Syracus 
University, has been chosen to head the new 
course in business administration which is being 
established at Rhode Island State College. 


Goopricu, Augusta, has 


Dr. WituiaAm H. 
been elected dean of the school of medicine ot 


} 
; 


the University of Georgia to succeed the lat 
Dr. William H. Doughty. 


Dr. FranK M. PHI ures, who has been with 
the U. S. Public Health Service for the past 
four years, has accepted the position of chi 
of the Division of Statistics, effective August | 
He has been retained as consultant in research 
in the Public Health Service and in the Bureau 
of Mines. He is also professor in statistics at 
George Washington University. 


Dr. Mauve E. Assort, lecturer in patholog) 
and curator of the medical museum, MecGil! 
University, has accepted the chair of pathology 
and bacteriology at the Woman’s Medica! Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. 


Miss Bertna A. Reuter, Ph.D. (Iowa), has 








or 


appointed associate professor of history at 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


\iss E. Grace Wurte, Ph.D. (Chicago), for 

three years professor of biology at 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga., has been appointed 

rofessor of biology at Wilson College, Cham- 
burg, Pa. 


Francis B. Sayrg, assistant professor of law 
at Harvard University, expects to leave the 
United States in October to accept an appoint- 
ment as adviser in international law to the King 


tf Siam. 


Cuartes W. Counter, assistant professor of 
sociology in Western Reserve University, has 
returned to the United States after an absence 

over a year in China, where he taught at 
Nanking University, in Nanking, at Nankai 
University in Tientsin and in Peking University. 


Proressor Burton Camp, of the department 

mathematics of Wesleyan University, has 
been granted leave of absence for the college 
year, 1923-1924. Professor Camp is planning 
to work at the library of the University of Paris 
and later to work on the mathematical theory of 
statisties with Professor Karl Pearson at the 
Biometrie Laboratory of University College, 
London. 


Proressor RALPH G. WriGcurt, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry of Rutgers College and 
the State University of New Jersey, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. Ernest Little, 
acting professor of chemistry at the university, 
will be the acting head of the chemistry depart- 
ment during Dr. Wright’s absence. 


Tue English-Speaking Union of the United 
States has as its guest during August Miss 
Edith Yates, an elementary school teacher of 
Strattord-upon-Avon, England, who will visit 
schools in this country, particularly depart- 
ments of domestic science. The English-Speak- 
ing Union of Great Britain is similarly enter- 


will visit English schools. 


Tue Bureau of Educational Measurements 
and Standards of the Kansas State Teacher’s 
College, Emporia, of which Mr. D. A. Worcester 
is director, has been asked to direct an intensive 
survey of the mental capacities of the girls resi- 
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dent at the Kansas State Industrial School for 
Girls at Beloit, Kansas. 


Dean H. L. Sars, of the School of Eduea- 
tion, Indiana University, gave an address on 
“The Relation of the School of Education to 
the State,” at the first annual dinner of the 
school on July 27. 


PRESIDENT THEODORE Kemp, of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, is on the list of lecturers who 
will appear on the Chautauqua program which 
opened at Glen Miller Park, Indiana, on Au- 
gust 17. 

Dr. Epwin E. Siosson, director of Science 
Service, Washington, D. C., delivered a series 
of five lectures before teachers attending the 
summer session in the University of Pittsburgh 
on the following subjects: Gasoline; Refrigera- 
tion; Photography; Sugar; Coal-tar Products. 

Unver the auspices of the Society for Social 
Research, an institute in methods of social re- 
search is in progress at the University of Chi- 
cago. It began on August 20 and will continue 
to August 30. The director is Professor Robert 
FE. Park, of the department of sociology at 
Chicago. 


THE second annual meeting of the Associa 
tion of Science and Mathematics Teachers of 
the Maryland-New York Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus was held at Fordham University 
on August 11. About fifty teachers from Jesuit 
colleges and universities were present. The 
Reverend J. J. Lynch announced that a new 
seismograph, ten times as sensitive as the pres- 
ent one, will be installed at Fordham. Other 
speakers were the Rev. George Sipple, of Wood- 
stock College; the Rev. R. J. MeWilliams, ot 
Holy Cross College, and the Rev. E. C. Phillips, 
of Woodstock College. 


A RECENT bulletin of the Institute for Public 
Service, New York, relates how, during the two 
years that Randall Spaulding was superinten- 
dent emeritus of the Montclair, N. J., schools, 
the teachers and principals maintained a fund 
so that every Monday a florist delivered at the 
schoolman’s home a growing plant, cut flowers 
or wild roses in season. 

Mr. W. A. Hutcnixson, superintendent of 
schools at Lewiston, Pa., died early in June 
after a short illness. 
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Tue Reverend Dr. Philip S. Moxom, who 
was university preacher at Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell, Vassar and other colleges, died at Spring- 
field, Mass., on August 13, aged seventy-five 


years. 


Dr. GeorGe C. Kyte, who has been since its 
opening the principal of the university ele- 
mentary school—the demonstration and obser- 
vation school of the education department of 
the University of California—goes to George 
Washington University at St. Louis, to take 
charge of the courses offered in education. Dur- 
ing the past three years, Dr. Kyte has been 
principal of the Whittier School, the Emerson 
School and recently of the university element- 
ary school. His progress has been marked. 
His unique genius is in the field of directing 
teaching and organizing his school from the 
standpoint of mental and subject-matter tests. 
He is to be succeeded by Mr. A. J. Hamilton, 
of the Washington Elementary School, Berk- 
eley, whose particular field is measurement. 
The principal of the University elementary 
school carries a limited relation as a member 
of the faculty in the University of California, 


teaching two to four hours weekly. 


AppiTIons to the faculty of Clark University 
include the following: In the department of his- 
tory and international relations, Dr. Alfred L. 
P. Dennis, formerly of the University of Wis- 
consin, who has been in diplomatic service for a 
number of years, becomes a regular member. 
Dr. William L. Langer, who has completed his 
graduate studies at Harvard University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of European 
history. Dr. S. J. Brandenburg, last year head 
of the department of economies at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, becomes professor of econom- 
ies. With him will be Dr. Harry E. Miller, who 
has completed his graduate studies at Harvard 
University. Dr. Asa A. Schaeffer, who for four- 
teen years has been head of the department of 
biology at the University of Tennessee, will join 
the staff in the department of biology. Dr. 
Schaeffer has been doing special research work 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 
Dr. Carl Murchison, of Miami University, be- 
comes professor of psychology, and will be asso- 
ciated with Dr. Edmund C. Sanford in the con- 
duct of both the undergraduate and graduate 
studies in that department. Dr. Clarence F. 


Jones, of the University of Chicago, has 
cepted an assistant professorship in the § 
of Geography. He will offer work in e 
and commercial geography. Dr. O. E. Bake 
the Department of Agriculture, will offer 
in agricultural geography and land utilizat 
in the school of geography during the s 


semester of the coming year. 


Tracy I. Srorer, field naturalist of the ( 
fornia Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, U 
sity of California, has been appointed assist 
professor of zoology at the branch of the co 
of agriculture at Davis. William Adams L 
pincott, professor of poultry husbandry 
Kansas State Agriculture College, has 
appointed professor of poultry husba 
the university and head of the departme 
poultry husbandry at the branch of the « 
of agriculture at Davis. William Henry C! 
ler, professor of pomology and vice-director 
research of the New York State Colle 
Agriculture, Cornell University, has been 


pointed professor of pomology in the Univer 
sity of California to have charge of the work 
in pomology at Berkeley. With the appoint 


ment of Harry 8S. Smith, chief of the Bur 


of Pest Control, Sacramento, as associate pro- 


fessor of entomology in the University of Ca 
fornia, the work in the biological control 


insect pests formerly conducted by the Stat 
Department of Agriculture has been transferred 


to the University of California. 


Dr. WILHELM S&GERBLOM, secretary of 


commission to revise the definitions of the » 


quirement in chemistry of the College Entra: 
Examination Board, writes that the commissi 


desires to have the benefit of all opinion advers 


or otherwise on the present syllabus. All tea 


ers who wish to criticize either the chemistr 


syllabus itself or the examinations set in ac 


ance therewith or who may have constructi\ 


+} 


comments looking towards improvements i 
requirement are requested to send such infor 
tion to the chairman of the revision commiss 
Professor Perey T. Walden, Department 
Chemistry, Yale University, New Haven, © 
necticut. 


BustNess managers and treasurers of abou 
twenty universities and colleges throughout th 


United States are holding a conference in 


form of a round table diseussion at the Univer- 


+ 


+ 


the 





of Chieago, at the invitation of the Gen- 
Edueation Board. Mr. Trevor Arnett, sec- 
y of the board, formerly auditor for many 
rs of the University of Chicago, is the pre- 
« officer of the conference, the purpose of 


is to diseuss problems of finance. Among 





wational institutions represented are the 
sity of Rochester, Syracuse, Ohio Wes- 
Carleton College, the University of the 


- South, College of William and Mary, Beloit 
‘ College, Grinnell, Swarthmore, Vassar, Pomona, 
or \lbion, Drake University and Tulane Univer- 


The conference extends from August 15 


[ue school of dentistry of Columbia Univer- 
y has been consolidated with the College of 
Dental and Oral Surgery of New York. The 
combined institution, a regular department of 
university, analogous to the medical and 
er schools, and styled the Columbia School 
Dental and Oral Surgery, will begin the 
cademie year with between 500 and 600 stu- 
ents, making it one of the large dental schools 


in the country. Columbia University, as an in- 
af cident of the merger, acquires the property of 
the College of Dental and Oral Surgery, whose 
buildings at 302-306 East Thirty-fifth Street 
become the home of the Columbia school, until 
now in Fifty-ninth Street. Dr. Frank T. Van 
Ww Woert, of Columbia, continuing as professor of 
- clinieal dentistry, heads the amalgamated 
schools as director, the post he has oceupied in 
he the university’s administrative organization. 


Some members of the faculty of the old college 
will remain. Dr. William Carr retires as dean, 
becoming honorary director of the new school. 
It will confer the degree of D.D.S. on matricu- 
lated students of the old college who attain the 
required standards. Promotion of Dr. Anna 
V. Hughes, assistant professor of preventive 
full professorship was an- 
Dr. Clarence T. Van Woert and Dr. 
\lbert M. Wilbur, leeturers in prosthetic den- 
tistry, have been advanced to the grade of as- 
sistant professor. The College of Dental and 
Oral Surgery of New York dates its history 
hack to 1852, when the New York College of 
Dentistry was founded. Instruction in den- 
tistry at Columbia began in 1916. In March 
of the following year a school of dentistry was 
established. 


dentistry, to a 


nouneed, 


4 
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Courses in dental education will be length- 
ened from four to five years, according to an 
Albert L. 
Midgley, secretary of the Dental Educational 
Council of America. The statement says that 
all the dental schools will be brought to a higher 
standard of excellence, especially in medico- 
“Hereafter in the preservation 


announcement just issued by Dr. 


dental subjects. 
of the general health of the individual, there 
will be closer cooperation between the physician 
and the dentist. These results will follow a sur- 
vey and classification of dental schools recently 
completed by the Dental Educational Council 
of America. It has been clearly shown that de- 
eayed and abscessed teeth many times cause 
heart disease, rheumatism, neuritis, eczema, 
mental disorders and other serious diseases. 
important has the relation between sound teeth 
and good health become that it is necessary now 
to raise educational standards in order to pre- 
pare dental students properly to meet the pub- 
lie needs and to maintain the position of world- 


wide supremacy that American dentistry has al- 


So 


ways held.” 


DurinG the past year, two buildings were 
added to the plant of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity—a gymnasium and the Buck Memorial 
Library, which was dedicated in June. The 
library is the gift of Mrs. Martha Ann Buck 
and earries with it a fund of $100,000 for en- 
dowment. The total attendance at Illinois Wes- 
leyan during 1922-23 was 961 as compared with 


591 the preceding year. 


Tue report of Director Albert Beecher Craw- 
ford, of the Yale University Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, shows that teaching positions during the 
past year have been secured for 101 Yale grad- 
uates; and that 53 Seniors—57 per cent. ol 
those registering for such positions—have ac- 
cepted business opportunities secured for them 
from various financial, commercial and manu- 
facturing concerns, recommended to them by the 
bureau. In this connection the report states: 
“Careful consideration was given during the 
course of the year to the advisability of carrying 
on analysis of the typical vocations for college- 
trained men, and of investigations in the fields 
of vocational analysis, psychology and guidance. 
An outline plan prepared by the director was 
endorsed by representatives of the student body, 
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who expressed great interest therein. Subse- 
quently a committee appointed by the president 
submitted to the corporation recommendations 
for definite action looking towards the collection 
of vocational data and initiating the attack on 
certain fundamental vocational guidance prob- 
lems. It is to be hoped that some beginning 
may soon be made at Yale towards the scientific 
study of this tremendously important question.’ 


’ 


A new fraternity of the professional type has 
been recently formed at the University of Chi- 
cago by graduate students in the department of 
sociology who are working for higher degrees. 
The society elects its own personnel on the basis 
of scholarship, promise of high attainment in 
social research and compatibility. The insignia 
is a key bearing the letters, Zeta Phi, which is 


the name of the organization. 


THE maximum salary of elementary school 
teachers in Worcester, Mass., has been increased 
from $1,600 to $1,800, and directors and clerks 
in the school department are also to receive sub- 
stantial increases in salary, effective on Septem- 
ber 1. The teachers 
creases of $100 until the maximum is reached. 


will receive annual in- 

ScHoLaARsuHiPs, fellowships and loans at Yale 
for the past year amounted to $231,542.55. In- 
creasing enrollment, a larger proportion of boys 
working their way and economic conditions have 
combined greatly to increase the demands upon 
the university for such aid. The result has been 
a rapid expansion of the work of the bureau of 
appointments and a considerable growth in 
scholarship and loan appropriations. Seventy- 
one students at Yale last year received $31,580 
from scholarships raised by alumni associations 
in different parts of the country, to enable local 
boys of promise but limited means to go to Yale. 


At Urbana, Illinois, plans have been made 
for the establishment of a home for teachers in 
a fine old colonial residence which the board has 
leased for that purpose. The building contains 
fourteen rooms and is so built that it may be 
divided into sections for men and women, with 
assembly and study rooms. A cook, a house- 
maid and a manager will be employed and meals 
will be served in the home. The operating ex- 
penses will be met by the teachers in residence 
and the supervision of the home will be in 
charge of a capable woman. 
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“In order to encourage the beautiful spea 
of poetry,” a contest in verse speaking was }y 
at the University of Oxford, England, o: 
24 and 25. 





DISCUSSION 
EDUCATIONAL SELF-SUPPORT 


Towarp the financing of the schools the 
tude of many citizens to-day is that of retre: 


ment. Some would renounce much of our edy 
cational effort and return to the ways of tly 
fathers. The considerable percentage of p 


expenditure in counties, cities and stat 
voted to school purposes, provokes oppositio 
and the taxpayer points to school costs as tly 
first item of curtailment. 

Friends of the schools counter with an enter 
taining argument in the form of publicity 
the large expenditure of money for purposes 
presumably less important than education, as 
the movies. More money is spent upon the 
movies, we are told, than upon education; and 
large sums are spent for tobacco, chewing gum, 
toilet preparations and silk hosiery. Compared 
with the cost of various commodities of |uxur 
ous or trifling character the cost of educatio 
appears relatively slight. The 
courageous maintenance of public educatior 
have been distinctly cheered by the abundance 
of data showing what a minor element of cost 
education is in the total social expenditure. 

The taxpayer may be somewhat irrational an 
subject to strange rages against joint purcliase 
by taxpayers, though this type of purchase by 
economy itself, yet he has to be reckoned wit! 
Not yet won to enthusiasm for the economy o! 
social purchasing, he tends to prefer the mor 
expensive individual purchase of text-hooks 
medical service, dental treatment, hammers and 
saws and playgrounds. Indeed, the taxpayer’ 
resistance at this juncture may serve the usetu 
purpose of challenging the schools to becon« 
self-supporting. Great benefit may come ult 
mately from the antagonistic mood of taxpayers 
if this stimulates education to greater econom\ 
contribution. 

Economie contribution has been made, as 1" 
the increasing of the wage-earning and produ 
tional powers of the individual. Vocation 
education is notable for its outcome in terms 0! 
wealth—individual income and social aggregate 


advocates of 








Both general and vocational education have con- 
buted greatly to wealth. The teaching of 
ading could show returns in dollars and cents 
y in excess of the total annual expenditure 
all forms of education. Yet the public is 
+ convinced, and further steps might well be 
for the demonstration of educational self- 
port. 
Economie return may be sought in additional 
Health teaching in a community should 
few years measurably reduce losses due to 
ness. In view of the great waste associated 
| health, it is likely that health instruction 
eit effect a saving that would finance the 
«hools. Edueation has never seriously taken 
ipon itself the actual job of universal good 
ealth. Herein lies a possibility of dividends. 
The teaching of fire avoidance should in a 
rt time almost wholly prevent losses from 
idable fires. The appalling fire waste in this 
untry, most of which is preventable, is a chal- 
enge to education. The fire waste is about the 
same in dollars and cents as the cost of the pub- 

i school system. If the schools were to under- 
take to pay for themselves and to relieve the 
taxpayer of their support, a promising begin- 
‘ing might be made by an attack on fire waste. 

The teaching of conservation of natural re- 
sources has large economic possibilities. The 
pupil of to-day is the voter of to-morrow, who 
vill determine policies of conservation. Within 
fitteen years the youngest child in the schools 
vill be a voter; the entire high school popula- 
tion will be voters in seven years. An under- 
standing of problems of conservation would 
iltimately bear fruit to the extent of billions 
ot dollars. But is there a high-school text-book 
n use to-day that assembles the material for 
such a study? Much might be taught regard- 
ng forests, erosion, mining and use of coal, 
utilization of wind and water power, thrift and 
the elimination of waste. Such study of na- 
tional economy and eonservation would multiply 
resources of wealth. 

A possibility of self-support lies in instrue- 
ion pertaining to investments. Can the schools 
not inform and direct intelligence in such a 
manner that millions of dollars lost annually by 
uisguided and uninformed investors shall not 
thus be lost? In default of effectual instruction 
regarding investments the American people fall 
inder the spell of the myth of King Midas. 


+ 
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The unwary are plucked, and in spite of legal 
preventives investors lose annually in the ag- 
gregate a colossal amount. 

The present reluctant attitude toward school 
support may prove a unique benefit. The 
schools may be led to amend courses of study, 
reject inert and unimportant matter and sub- 
stitute information that comes to grips with 
problems of waste and wealth. A new kind of 
edueational measurement is conceivable—meas- 
urement of the economic returns brought about 
through certain courses of instruction specifi- 
cally devised to make the schools self- 
supporting. 

Ortanp D. Weeks 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

NortH DAKOTA 


QUOTATIONS 
STUDENT EXCHANGES AND PEACE 


BRINGING with it the assurance that his ef- 
forts in the past years to promote British-Amer- 
ican intellectual cooperation have obtained a 
worth-while fruitage, the tribute accorded re- 
cently in London to Dr. George MacLean, retir- 
ing director of the American University Union, 
must have given him a great sense of satisfac- 
tion. The union, by the way, was originally 
intended as a war-time organization, to act as a 
rallying center for the college students in the 
war. At the present time, however, it is carry- 
ing out a valuable work, in association partly 
with the Universities Bureau of the British Em- 
pire, in arranging interchanges of British and 
American professors and of American and Brit- 
ish students. 

Commenting upon the ideals of the union a 
short while ago, Dr. MacLean said that, while 
it was primarily concerned with the promotion 
of scholarship by enabling the scholars of the 
two countries to know one another and to inter- 
change knowledge for the advancement of nat- 
ural science, it was also concerned with the pro- 
motion of an understanding between the nations 
as a whole. “The doctrine we have constantly 
in mind is that which Lord Milner and General 
Smuts preached,” he added, “that there must 
be an understanding between peoples in order 
to maintain peace; and the university people in 
our great democracies are naturally the leaders 
of the people.” 











That point of mutual understanding can not 
be overestimated, for indeed therein resides a 
keynote to world peace. And if a mutual un- 
derstanding is lacking between the two great 
English-speaking peoples, how little chance is 
there that it will be found present among the 
other countries of the world, which do not have 
the 
therefore, scholars and teachers 


even bond of a common language! If, 
fan visit each 
other’s countries and understand each other, it 
makes for the education of the people in a very 
It is noteworthy that there has been 
Americans 


real sense, 
a great change in the feelings of 
toward Englishmen since the war, as a result, 
to a large extent, of the changed point of view 
which the war forced upon the consciousness of 
both nations. Each nation is coming to see that 
the other’s friendship is necessary to its own 
The day of 
and The 
builded upon the solid rock of understanding 
and cooperation. And in the achievement of 
this goal the American University Union is hav- 
The Christian Science 


complete untfoldment. suspicion 


jealousy is past. future is being 


ing a considerable part. 
Monitor. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARY WORK 


Tne shortage of librarians, which is the sub- 
ject of a report called “Training for Library 
Service,” just issued by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is in a measure a tribute to America’s 
desire for learning and for intellectual recrea- 
Libraries available to the public have but 


A few have 


tion. 
recently become widely distributed. 
been famous for many years—the Congressional 
in Washington, the Public Library in Boston, 
and in the old days the Boston Athenaeum; the 
Publie Library in New York, which is a combi- 
nation of old institutions; and, 
though more limited in service, yet more ancient 


and famous 


than any of these, the New York Society 
Library. But the library movement is of recent 


origin, greatly helped by gifts of men of wealth 
like Carnegie, which have done much to bring 
home to the people of different towns and cities 
the importance of libraries in community life. 
To-day the number of these institutions is 
greater than the number of librarians, and not 
even the efforts of numerous schools devoted 
primarily to training librarians have furnished 
fit and able to do librarian 


enough persons 
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work. The Carnegie Corporation has mac 









thorough study of fifteen leading libra, 
schools, examining not only such routine matters 
as the requirements for entrance, the courses 
given, the methods of instruction, ete., but als 
endeavoring to find the reason for the lack 
librarians. 

Two of the most interesting matters cover 
in this report are, first, the nature of the trai 
ing which the librarian should have, and. se 
ond, the inadequate salaries paid not only 


} 


the instructors in library schools but also | 


ia 


librarians. Distinguishing between “clerica 
and “professional” types of library work, thy 
report points out that, while for the forme 
which, as the name implies, is largely routin 
business, a high-school training may be sufi 
cient, yet for the latter, which embraces 

higher positions, a college training is the mi 
mum requirement and should be supplemented 
by a broad general education and wide read 

Not only are librarians called upon for al! ma 
but their 
requires familiarity with the literature, history, 


ner of information, work in its 


arts and sciences of the world. Inasmuch as 
most of the available positions pay but little, 
is difficult to induce a sufficient number of per 
sons with the proper background to take up t 
work. So also, as the positions in the librar: 
schools, which are naturally of great importance 
in the proper training of librarians, are als 


seantily paid, it is difficult to reeruit : 


quate teaching staff. 

Among the remedies suggested by the invest 
gators is that the professional library scho 
should be organized as departments of the larg: 
universities. Already this has been done in tli 
vase of a number of State universities, includ 
ing Wisconsin, Illinois, California and Was! 
ington.— New York Times. 





REPORTS 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
SOCIAL WORK! 
In view of the diversity of courses of instru 
tion for training social workers and the variet 


1 Statement by the Executive Committee of th 
Association of Training Schools for Professiona! 
Social Work. 


ust 25, 1923] 
































administrative systems under which the in- 
ay struction is given—systems which include sepa- 


ers rate schools, graduate and undergraduate 
$8 «hools or departments of endowed colleges and 
| > . e.° 

iSO niversities and of state universities, as well as 


<-hools under the auspices of religious denomi- 
ations and the apprentice and institute courses 
of national service organizations—the Executive 

the 
BC S-hools for Professional Social Work considers 
+ desirable to make at this time a statement of 
the fundamental principles underlying adequate 
ofessional The 


mmittee hopes that this statement may be a 


. Committee of Association of Training 


education for social work. 
Pr, vice to those who eontemplate the establish- 


ment of new schools, as well as to those con- 
erned with the determination of policies for the 
existing schools. 

Data collected from social workers and 
ial investigations that have been made re- 
cently show clearly that the most satisfactory 
preparation for social work is that which is con- 
ducted on a broad basis of professional educa- 
tion. 


Preparation of this character utilizes the 
technical contributions of allied professions, 
requires unity and continuity of instruction and 
s contingent upon centralized responsibility of 
direction and administration. 

2. It is highly desirable, in order to meet 
hese requirements, that a school offering prep- 
aration for social work should approximate the 
following specific organization, whether as an 
educational unit it be separate from, affiliated 
with, or constitute a part of a larger educational 


nstitution : 


\. An organie grouping of relevant courses of 
instruction into a special curriculum for 
the stated purpose of vocational training 
or professional education for social work. 
These grouped courses of instruction should 
(1) 
Background of pre-professional courses, 
to be given by a reguiar member or mem- 
bers of the faculty in good academic 
standing. (2) Specific knowledge courses, 
providing a broad scientific equipment for 
social work, to be given by specialists in 
good professional standing outside the 
field of social work. (3) Technical knowl!l- 
edge courses, dealing with special branches 
of social work, together with clinical field 


consist, in general, of four types: 
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work, to be given by one or more social 
workers eligible for senior membership in 
the American Association of Social Work 
ers, with adequate academic qualifications 
for teaching, whose further status is that 
of salaried and voting members of the 
faculty of the (4) Technical 
training courses, to provide the skill which 


school. 


a practitioner must possess, consisting 
chiefly of intensive field work centrally 
supervised and directed by one or more 
social workers eligible to senior member 
ship in the 


Social Workers, with adequate academic 


American Association of 
qualifications for teaching, whose further 
(at least half 
time) and voting members of the faculty 


status is that of salaried 


of the school. 


chosen or ap 


the 


C. An administrator or director 


pointed as the executive head of 
school, who is empowered, in cooperation 
with the faculty of the school, to exercise 
control over admission requirements, cur 


riculum, credit basis for class-room and 
field work, and admission requirements to 


courses of instruction. 


3. Professional education for medical social 
service, psychiatric social work, probation work, 
visiting teaching and other specialized forms ot 
social case work, requires the cooperation ot 
allied professions and the utilization of the re- 
sources of hospital, dispensary, court, school 
and other social agencies. Careful planning 
and close supervision is necessary to make these 
working relationships effective educationally. 
Without pre-professional requirements, unity 
and correlation in the curriculum and central- 
ized administrative responsibility, it is impossi- 
ble to provide adequately for the training ot 


the prospective social worker. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


WHICH STATES READ THE MOST? 


THE people of the United States read more 
than those of any other country of the world. 
No other country publishes so many news- 
papers, magazines and books, and likely, no 
other country has so large a percentage of its 
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population reading these newspapers, magazines 
and books. 

According to Ayer’s American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory for 1922, there were cir- 
culated in the United States each day last year 
31,810,672 copies of daily newspapers, an aver- 
age of more than one for each family. Besides 
these daily newspapers, there were distributed 
millions of copies of weekly newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. The twenty largest magazines 
of the country had a combined circulation of 
21,430,615, while the several thousand smaller 
magazines had a combined circulation almost as 
large. Yes, there are several thousand smaller 
magazines—magazines for teachers, physicians, 
lawyers and hundreds of other groups. In fact, 
it is difficult to find a group that does not have 
at least one magazine; most groups have sev- 
eral; teachers, for example, have over one hun- 
dred magazines, and even the undertakers have 
several. 

Statistics showing book publications are not 
available, but were they, they would unquestion- 
ably run into the millions. Counting the num- 
ber the approximately 
22,000,000 school pupils, plus those read by 


perused annually by 


people out of school, we should likely have a 
total of well over 100,000,000 books read annu- 
ally. This figure is probably a very conserva- 
tive estimate; in any event, it is only an estimate 
and if the reader disagrees with it, he may sup- 
ply one of his own. 

Now add to all the above figures the millions 
of copies of bulletins, circulars, ete., that are 
distributed annually, and we have a concept of 
the reading avidity of the American people. 

That this craving for reading is fortunate 
becomes at once evident when we consider the 
enormous educative influence which it has both 
in school and out of school. In school, reading 
is easily the most important subject; it is the 
subject which unlocks the door, as it were, to 
all other subjects of the curriculum; without it 
little progress could be made in the other sub- 
jects. Out of school, probably nothing exerts a 
greater influence on our ideas and judgments 
than does it. Skill with this tool, and an in- 
clination to use it, brings us in contact with all 
civilization, past and present. Through it and 
by it we apprise ourselves immediately of the 
accomplishments of the whole world; thanks to 
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it and the modern means of communicat 

epoch making events such as the signing of tly 
armistice at the close of the World War and ti, 
are made known to us within a few minutes 
after their happening. What a valuable pos. 
session! Yes, what an indispensable possessi 

That her citizens should read has always be: 
nation. Even thy 


earliest colonists were bent on securing for ea 


an ideal of the American 
individual this means of independent persona 
contact with the truth, a prize which had 
often been theirs in the mother countries. On 
of the first educational laws to be passed 
caleulated to provide training in the power 
reading. As early as 1647, only forty years 
after the planting of the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America, the general court o! 
Massachusetts passed a law whose preamh|: 
points out the importance of reading in 
following language : 


It being one chief point of that old deluder 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of th 
scriptures, as in former times, by keeping then 
an unknown tongue, so in these latter times, by 
persuading from the use of tongues, that so at 
least the true sense and meaning of the orig 
might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming 
deceivers, that learning might not be buried in th 
grave of our fathers in church and commonwealt 
the Lord assisting our endeavors, . . . It is ther 
fore ordered that every township in this jurisd 
tion, after the Lord has 
number of fifty householders, shall then forthwit 
teach all su 


increased them to 


appoint one within their town to 


children as shall resort to him to write a 


ae 


Reading, therefore, for the American peop! 
is a well grounded habit which has been co 
sciously developed in school and out of scho 
throughout our history. But this meritorious 
habit does not exist in the same degree in th 
several states and sections of the nation; som 
states and sections read several times as muc! 
as others. The people of California appear t 
be reading more than those of any other state; 
in fact, they seem to be reading slightly mor 
than six times as much as the people of Mis- 
sissippi, which state occupies last place among 
the states in reading interest. Ranking next ' 
California are Oregon and Washington in see- 
ond and third places respectively. The west 
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itstrips the east in reading avidity, while ending December 31, 1922, were as follows: 
l I : £ 


she south is cellar champion by a huge majority. 


The Saturday Evening Post 2,100,098 


799.002 


But how were the ranks of the states in read- 


» proclivities arrived at? Briefly, by study- 


The Ladies Home Journal 


2 ; The Pictorial Review 1.765.430 
the circulations in each state of the ten The American Magazine 1.604.433 

' vest magazines of the United States. These The Woman’s Home Companion 1.467.509 
. wazines, With their average paid circulations The Cosmopolitan 983.390 
the United States for the six months period The Literary Digest 900,000 


TABLE I 


RANKS OF THE VARIOUS STATES OF THE UNION IN READING 








» atio accor or cel at ciret 
Rank State ' dom Se the —— Total circulation of ‘alton ~_ Be : 
of 1920 the ten magazines lation ou 
1 Db. C. 437,571 138,993 1.76 
» Calif. 3,426,861 885.090 25.8 

: , Oregon TS3.389 195,808 24.09 
>" j Wash. 1,356,621 326,993 24.10 
Ol 5 Nev. 77,407 16,449 91.25 
Wyo. 194,402 10.538 90.85 
7 Mont. 548,889 LOTASS 18.56 
S Colo. 939,629 LGS.SSS8 17.97 
9 Mass. 3,852,356 G89, 189 17.89 
Conn. 1,380,631 238 368 7.27 
11 Idaho 431,866 73.824 17.09 
2 Ohio 5,759,394 970,098 16.84 
i 13 Vt. 352,428 58.220 16.52 
’ 14 N. H. 443,083 73.019 16.48 
15 Mich. 3,668,412 602.789 16.43 
16 Iowa 2,404,021 392.624 16.33 
17 Maine 768,014 122.849 15.99 
g IS Nebr. 1,296,372 204,964 15.81 
19 Minn. 2,387,125 370,991 15.54 
20 Ariz. 334,162 51,062 15.28 
) 21 R. I. 604,397 91.554 15.15 
r 22 Ind. 2,930,390 432.701 14.77 
23 | oe A 10,385,227 1,522,762 14.66 
24 Ill. 6,485,280 935,769 14.43 
25 8. Dak. 636,547 88.602 13.92 
; 26 Fla. 968,470 131,848 13.61 
27 Kans. 1,769,257 240,701 13.60 
28 N. J. 3,155,900 429.131 13.60 
29 N. Dak. 646,872 87,906 13.59 
30 Pa. 8,720,017 1,163,161 13.34 
; 31 Utah 449,396 58,797 13.08 
32 Wis. 2,632,067 343,132 13.04 
33 Mo. 3,404,055 424,430 12.47 
34 Del. 223,003 27,477 12.32 
30 Md. 1,449,661 154,714 10.67 
ij 6 Okla. 2,028,283 203,788 10.05 
ne 37 Tex. 4,663,228 439,446 9.43 
18 N. Mex. 360,350 33,958 9.42 
; 39 W. Va. 1,463,701 131,764 9.00 
%% 40) Va. 2,309,187 188,925 8.02 
+] La. 1,798,509 116,593 6.49 
, $2 Ky. 2,416,630 i 144,342 5.97 
$3 Tenn. 2,337,885 148,980 5.94 
” 44 N. C. 2,559,123 150,012 5.86 
45 Ark. 1,752,204 97.862 5.69 
_ ; 46 Ga. 2,895,832 148,179 5.12 
2 47 8. C. 1,683,72 80.400 1.77 
48 Ala. 2,348,174 102,354 4.36 
49 Miss. 1,790,618 92,141 4.03 
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The Country Gentleman 764,700 
The National Geographic Magazine 734,284 
7 


The Red Book Magazine 33,576 
Thanks to the cooperation of the editors, we 
were able to secure for each of the above men- 
tioned magazines the average paid circulation in 
each state for the six months period ending 
December 31, 1922. 


the circulations of the ten magazines distributed 


By totaling for any state 


in it and then by proportioning this total to the 
population of the state, we can readily obtain 
the percentage of readers for the state, and thus 
give the state a rank. This we have done for 
each of the various states and the District of 
Columbia; the percentages and ranks are as 
follows (Table I): 

We may think of the foregoing table as pre- 
senting a cross section of the reading tendencies 
of the various states. To be sure, the data on 
reading are only samplings, being based on only 
the ten largest magazines of the country; how- 
ever, the relative ranks of the states would not 
likely 


more than one or two places, if at all—were 


be changed materially—probably not 
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they based on every word read in every bo 


magazine, newspaper, bulletin, circular, 


manac, ete. This sampling method, whic! 
have used, is based on the same principle as ¢ 
followed by grain merchants, who determine th, 
quality or grade of a wagon load of whea; 
brought in by a farmer by taking samples o; 
the grain from various places in the wagon boy 
then testing these samples, and judging 
whole load in terms of the merits of thes, 
samples. 

The table tells its own story and makes 
dent that the different states and sections, | 
some reason or other, vary widely in reading 
proclivities. The Western states easily outran| 
“all others, it being observed that the first sey: 
(California, Washington, Ni 
vada, Wyoming, Montana, and Colorado) 
Western. In fact, all of the far Western states 
are well near the top, excepting Utah and Ni 


states Oregon, 


Mexico, which strangely occupy thirtieth and 
thirty-seventh places respectively. The Centr; 
New England, and Middle Atlantic states oc- 
cupy a middle rank, while the Southern states 
with the exception of Florida, are uniform); 
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Sectional differences in reading avidity. 
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e bottom of the list. These sectional differ- 

ay be seen more vividly by a glance at 
lowing map which shows tor each state 
ik and the approximate percentage of its 
lation reading the ten magazines; the num- 


r the name of each state indicates its 


, more detailed examination of the figures 
that the Pacifie states (California, Ore- 

d Washington) outclass all other groups 

rge percentage. In fact, the people of 
group seem to be reading fifty per cent. 
e than those of the New England group, 
nearest rival, and five hundred per cent. 
those of the East South Central 


ip, Which occupies last place among the nine 


re than 
ups of states. Very lkely the ranks of all 
the nine groups of states, their percentages, 
he states included in each group would 
of interest; information on these points is 
ollows (Table II): 
Not only does the Pacific group maintain the 
ghest rank on the average of the ten maga- 
nes as the data of the preceding table show, 
t its rank on each of the magazines considered 
separately is almost always first; on only two 
razines (The 


Woman’s Home Companion, 

The Country Gentleman) does it lose first 
ace, and on these two magazines it ranks see- 
md. The East South Central group ranks last 
each of the ten magazines considered sep- 
rately. The fact is striking that the rank of 
. state or group on one magazine is about the 
same as on the others. 

Now, why these great differences in reading 
proclivities and what significance, if any, do the 
lifferences have? How explain California’s 
reading more than six times as much as Missis- 

and much more also than any other state 
excepting her next-door neighbors, Oregon and 
Washington; how account for the low rank of 
Utah whereas all her neighbors stand high, and 
lor the opposite situation as regards Florida 
compared with her neighbors; how explain the 
onsiderable advantage which the West has over 


e East and its colossal advantage over the 


South; in brief, how account for the standing 
hich any state or section has? 
\nv one who is able to answer the above 


; 


lestions ought to become immediately famous; 
one’s claim to fame would be even more 


sured were he able to stimulate the people 
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TABLE II 
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RANKS OF THE VARIOUS GROUPS OF THE UNION IN 


READING 


Rank | Group 


l Pacific: 
California, Oregon, and 
Washington 25.29 


2 New England: 

Connecticut, Maine, Mas 
sachusetts, New Hamp 

shire, Rhode Island, and 

Vermont 17.20 


3 Mountain: 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyo 


ming 16.65 


4 East North Central: 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin 15.29 


5 West North Central: 

Iowa, Kansas, Minne 

sota, Missouri, Nebraska, 

North Dakota, and South 

Dakota 14.43 


6 Middle Atlantic: 
New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania 14.04 


r West South Central: 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Ok 
lahoma, and Texas 8.3 


8 South Atlantic: 
Delaware, District of Co 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, Vir 
ginia, and West Virginia 8.24 


a East South Central: 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mis 


sissippi, and Tennessee 5.26 


of certain states to read more. 
recognized importance of reading in raising th 
level of intelligence of a people, this moder 
Solomon would undoubtedly be invited inte 


every state to diagnose the people’s shorteon 


In view of the 


ings in reading and to prescribe treatment for 


What a fee he would be able to exa 
And, cor 


them. 


from legislatures for these services! 


‘ 


sidering the importance of the services almost 


any fee would seem to be reasonable 
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But the all-wise individual imagined above 
probably will not appear, for likely the ques- 
tions which we have set for him to answer can 
not be answered with conclusiveness. To be 
sure, they can be answered with opinion, but ot 
opinion some one has facetiously said: “One 
man’s just as good as another’s, perhaps a little 
better.” 

Are the people of certain states reading less 
because they have less intelligence than others 
is a first question to ask in seeking an explana- 
tion for the differences. Apropos of this it is 
interesting to note that the ranks of the states 
on reading as shown by the data above pre- 
sented are about the same as their ranks on 
intelligence as adjudged by the Army psycholo- 
gists during the World War; the states that 
ranked high on intelligence also rank high on 
reading, and the states that ranked low on in- 
telligence rank similarly low on reading; there 
is, as the statisticians would say, an extremely 
high correlation between the ranks on the two 
items, intelligence and reading. One wonders 
whether the people of certain states don’t read 
because they lack intelligence or whether they 
lack intelligence because they don’t read; this 
is a worthwhile riddle for some one to try to 
solve, and I hereby place an order, at any price 
asked, for one copy of the solution. 

We find also high correlations between the 
ranks of the states on reading and their ranks 
on other items. For example, there is a high 
correlation between their ranks on reading and 
their ranks on the efficiency of their school sys- 
tems as determined by Colonel L. P. Ayres a 
few years ago. There are also high correlations 
between the reading ranks of the states and 
their productivity ranks as determined by agri- 
cultural and manufactured goods produced. 
Another interesting fact is that the states that 
rank high on reading are also the states that are 
furnishing the leaders of the country as ad- 
judged by the birthplaces of those whose names 
are in Who’s Who. 

We can not say authoritatively which of the 
foregoing factors are cause and which are effect, 
nevertheless, the very close relations between the 
ranks on the several items probably are not 
fortuitous. Give whatever explanation we will 
for the differences—I have suggested a few 
possible ones only—the important fact to get 


in mind is that there are differences in reading 
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proclivities, and in many cases large differences 

It is a situation probably not without its jm. 
plications when the people of certain states read 
only a small percentage of what others reag 
Shouldn’t we inter that the people of the states 
which read the most are the better informed 
and consequently the more competent to carry 
on the battle of life? To be more specific. 
shouldn’t we infer that they are more efficient 
in their vocations; more able to spend their 
leisure time in an uplifting and helpful map. 
ner; more able to vote intelligently; more able 
to rear families; in brief, more competent to 
pertorm efficiently all civic and personal duties 
and obligations? I, for one, believe that read- 
ing helps in performing all of these duties and 
obligations; indeed, I believe that in modern 
society there is no full substitute for it. 

We can secure many university educations, if 
we will, from reading. If read for several 
months or years, there is the equivalent of a 
university training in many of our better metro- 
politan dailies. And there are equal if not 
greater opportunities for self-education in the 
thousands of books and magazines. Where is 
there a university touching the lives of as many 
people and raising the general level of intelli- 
gence as does any one of the magazines upon 
which this study is based with its average 
weekly or monthly circulation of several hun- 
dred thousand copies distributed in every com- 
munity of the country? Or where is there a 
university that has the educative influence of 
only one of many books? Perhaps it is not too 
extravagant to say that 90 per cent. of our edu- 
eation comes from reading done outside of 
school and the remaining 10 per cent. comes 
from the institutional school which we attend in 
childhood and youth. 

From the foregoing estimates I do not wish 
to be understood as disparaging the work of the 
school, instead I desire to exalt its work, for it 
is the school which gives us the tools by whieh 
we are able to carry on our educations all 
through life. But in the “Great School,” if we 
may thus dub the school of life, we always con- 
tinue educating ourselves, and chiefly through 
reading. Full obeisance to reading, by far the 
greatest intellectualizing force in the world 
to-day! 

Warp G. REEDER 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





